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TO-DAY. 


Everyone will be glad that Mr. Bayard is chosen to 


represent the United States in Great Britain. He is a | 
man above politics, as the present Minister Lincoln is. | 
He is, moreover, one of the most accomplished and | 
learned of our public men. This appointment, happily, | 
does not come in the form of a removal of the 

present minister; Mr. Lincoln is quite ready for relief; 

and it has nothing of small politics or office-seeking about | 
it. A peculiar feature of this appointment is the fact | 
that Mr. Bayard is the first ambassador of the United 

States. Hitherto, our representatives abroad have 
ranked no higher in the diplomatic grading than minister 
plenipotentiary. By act of the late Congress this change 
of designation was made. It means nothing, except so 
far as it recognizes rules of precedence which have sig- 

nificance abroad though practically unknown here. 





The infirm condition of the government of France— 
not the form of government, but the personnel—is shown 
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ship on the 19th of February would have been in the 
neighborhood of the Grand Banks, from which point the 


_ — ———————= | ocean currents would have carried a floating object any- 


where rather than to the coast of Virginia. Moreover, if 
the bottle were fairly launched on the Labrador current, a 
trip of 1100 miles in thirty-eight days would be next to in- 
credible. The practical Joker did not calculate with exact 
ness in this instance. 

The making of the statue of Phillips Brooks, which 
is to stand in Copley Square, has been given to Augustus 
St. Gaudens of New York. This undoubtedly assures an 
admirable result; especially as Mr. St. Gaudens is left 
unfettered by conditions as tothe details of the work. 
We could wish that the statue might be made by a Boston 
sculptor; Mr. William Ordway Partridge, whose noble 
Shakespeare is just completed for the city of Chicago and 
whose Hamilton is soon to be set up in New York, would 
do full justice to the great preacher. But, apart from 
local pride, no one can find fault with the choice of Mr. 
St. Gaudens, whose place in art is at least as high as that 
of any Americ&n sculptor. 





by the crisis which occurred on Thursday, following an 
adverse vote on one of the items of the budget,the majority 
against the ministry being only five out of a total vote of 
nearly 500. ¢ The rock on which the ministerial majority 
went to pieces wasthe liquor law amendment, mentioned 
in our Paris correspondence a few weeks ago, by which 
it was proposed to place an additional tax on the traffic. 
The ministry which now steps out has held office for only 
eleven jweeks, during which the developments of the 
Panama scandal have shaken politics again and agaia. The 
ministry which takes its place will succeed to the same 
difficulties; for the game of politics is played in Paris 
just now with all its rigor. 


For all these disturbances, however, which drop politi- 
cians out of sight and overturn ministries, the Republic 
itself is undoubtedly as strong asever. ‘The fabric may 
shake in the storm, but the foundation is solid. A very 
significant incident in this relation is the rece ption given 
the proclamatiou of the Compte de Paris. Those who do 
not ignore it, laugh atit. The head of the Orleanist 
family offers the French people a ‘stable government’ 
and says that he or his line alone can give this. But 
France has made five experiments in monarchy during 
this century, and none of them now exists except as a 
memory of failure. The French people have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands, and, so far as they have gone, 
the Republic shows elements of stability greater than’any 
other form of government France has known. 





We have recently spoken of the admirable system of 
guides adopted by the Natural History Society, whereby 
the resources of its Museum may be made available in an 
intelligent and profitable way to the public. We are now 
informed by the Curator that the guide at the Museum of 
the Boston Society of Natural History will begin his 
courses of free lectures on the contents of the Museum 
today, Saturday, April 1. These courses consist of talks 
to visitors who meet the guide in the vestibule at 10 
o’clock and then proceed through the Museum with him; 
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again, at 11 o’clock, followed by a similar review of the 
| collections; and again, at 1.15 and 3, p. m.; making in 
all four lectures given each Wednesday and Saturday. 
| This is an educational work whose value is equalled by its 
attractiveness, and for which the public owes much to 
the Society. 





Within the memory of man there has not been a mys- 
terious disappearance at sea without the subsequent 
finding of a corked bottle, floating or thrown upon land, 
contaiuing what has purported to be a message from the 
sinking ship. This bas happened, as usual, in the case 
of the lost White Star liner, Naronic. Ona beach near 





No. 18| the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, a champagne bottle has 


| been found, enclosing a paper telling that the Naronic 


:30 p.m.; The Progress | struck an iceberg early in the morning of February 19, in 


a blinding snow-storm, and at that time was sinking. 


‘ewbury, Wednesday, April 5.—Borough Dis-| While it is not impossible thatthe Naronic may have 


met her fate at the time and in the way mentioned, 
'it is practically impossible that this bottle with 
message could come from that vessel. The 


its 








The change in ownership of the New York Times is 
interesting because of the price paid for it—said to be 
$950,000—and because this is heldto be a reasonable, if 
nota low, valuation for a well established newspaper in 
New York. The machinery and other ‘plant’ of the 
Times are not very important items among its assets, and 
this price may therefore be taken to cover mainly the 
good willgand the right to use the name of the paper. 
These rights, indeed, form the essential elements of 
value in the case of any newspaper. Character and es- 
tablished reputation count. The Times, with the Tribune 
and the Evening Post, represents in New York the older 
and more substantial journalism, in distinction from the 
sensational; and it is to be expected that this character 
will be maintained, siace Mr. Charles R. Miller, for some 
years past the editor, and Mr. George F. Spinney, manag- 
ing editor, hold control inthe new company. 

A good deal of interest has been faroused, among _per- 
sons concerned with mattérs of history and genealogy,by 
the recent establishment of the Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. We are able to-day to present a paper 
by Mre. Louise Wolcott Knowlton Browne, Listorian of 
the Society in the District of Columbia, giving an account 
of the origin and formation of the several state societies 
and the organization of the National Society. This is the 
first{authoritative publication of the facts regarding this 
important] association, which assumesto hold a similar 
place among women tothat which the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati holds among men. 





Regarding the proposed extension of the Society of 
Colonial Dames into other of the ‘original thirteen’ 
states, Mrs. Browne writes to the editor: ‘It is proposed 
by one of the National officers that a circular letter be 
sent toeach of the six states already admitted, and to 
the District of Columbia Societies of Colonial Dames of 
America, asking their consent to the admittance of 
Massachusetts and the other New England colonies, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, should they so desire to enter 
our confederation, with the understanding that they 
aceept intact the national constitution, seal, certificate 
and badge; and said Societies to be confirmed by the 
Council of Colonial Dames, to be held in Washington, 
1D. C., in April, 1894. Also that each State representing 
the above-mentioned Colonies be empowered to send five 
delegates to said Council.” 





Every season is an out-door season for the Appalachi- 
an Mountvin Club, and the past winter, despite its 
severity, bas seen an unusual number of excursions in 
which snow-shoes and skees have been a feature. But 
with the] opening of spring a new series begins. The 
‘Long Waik’ on Fast day is planned for Pegan Hill, 
Dover ; the ‘Mayflower Walk’ to Plymouth will be taken 
April 22; the ‘May Walk,’ on the 13th of that month, is 
about Cape Ann; on Decoration Day, the Club makes its 
excursion about Williamstown; and other announce- 
ments are the Field Meeting in July at Jefferson, N. H., 
and camping parties about Mt. Adams. Itis a delightful 
programme of work and play. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Arrit 1. ‘‘April at its best is the tenderest of tender 

salads, made crisp by ice or snow water.”—John Bur- 
roughs. 





Apric2. ‘It is asmall thing comparatively to be- 
lieve in immortality; the great thing is to live like an 
immortal.”—John Weiss. 


Arrit 3. ‘The only true secret of assisting the poor 
is to make them agents in bettering their own condi- 
tions.”—Archbishop Sumner. 


Aprit4. ‘Stupidity is a grace, a natural gift, not an 
attainment.”— Balfour. 

Arrit 5. ‘tA wide-spreading, hopeful disposition is 
your only true umbrella in this vale of tears."—T. B. 
Aldrich. 


APRIL 6. 
‘¢«Maidens, why should you worry in choosing whom you 
will marry? 
Choose whom you may, you will’ find you have got some- 
body else.” 
—John Hay. 
Arrit 7. ‘‘Cleanliness is the elegance of the poor.” 
—English Proverb. 


A NEGLECTED BRANCH OF SCHOOLING. 


The ice still lingers in the Frog Pond and is washed 
up on such beaches as are left at South Boston and Dor- 
chester. But for all that it is not too early to call the 
attention of the School Committee, or of such other 
departments of the city government as like to interfere, 
to the importance of more effective systems than we now 
have for the teaching of swimming to boys and girls. If 
there is to be any instruction in athletics—and it seems 
to be settled that there is—that instruction, whatever 
else it involves, should involve practical training in the 
art of swimming. ‘There js really no reason why the 
women of a nation should grow up almost all of them 
unable to keep afloat for a minute in case of accident; 
and there is no reason why the boys of a nation should 
grow up in constant danger of losing their lives while 
they are learning how to save the lives of their sisters or 
mothers In case of any accident. 

The practical method adopted in this city for two 
hundred and fifty years for the training of boys has been 
to let. them run away from home on a hot day and jump 
into the water from any wharf where they can dodge the 
police or the people who have charge of the wharf. 
Then, if they were drowned, they were drowned; and if 
they learned to swim, it was well. But by this short- 
hand system they have not learfed very well; anda 
great many people who can swim after a fashion in Bos- 
ton, baving learned by this primitive method, might swim 
a great deal better than they do. 

When, two generations ago, a swimming-school was 
established here, under the direction of Dr. Lieber and 
Dr. Follen, it was established with the help of gentlemen 
who saw the importance of this branch of physical edu- 
cation and contributed the funds which were necessary 
for the building of a proper bath-house. No such con- 
tributions are necessary pow; the public bath-houses give 
space and other opportunity quite sufficient for the 
purposes of instruction. All that is needed is a compe- 
tent body of men and women to act as instructors 
between the first of June and the first of October. 

The arrangements going forward with so much spirit, 
among those persons who have watched the necessities of 
Boston, for the},establishment of winter baths, will un- 
doubtedly be a help in {this direction. It bas been ob- 
served now for twenty years at different watering-places 
that the Philadelphia women are the women who can 
swim best. That jis because in Philadelphia, now for 
twenty years, there has been establisifed what they call a 
natatorium, in which in winter young women who wish 
to verfect themselves in the {accomplishment of swim- 
ming had the proper instruction given them and found 
themselves ready prepared when the season came for 
Atlantic City, Cape May, Newport, and Narragansett 
Pier. We cannot but hope that, as the new arrangements 
for public bathing go forward, such instruction for swim- 
ming may be given in connection with the bath-houses— 
more than one, as one cannot but wish—which shall be 
established in different parts of Boston. 

But there is no ,reason why we , should wait for the 
subscriptions and organizations and [architecture which 
shall give us winter bathing. By the first of June the 
order of Providence will give us water enough for swim- 
ming, which shall be warm enough. And a wholesome 
movement, which we hope may be led by the ladies in the 
School Committee, which shall insist upon it that every 
boy and girlin Boston shall be taught to [swim, will be 
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none too early if it is set on foot at the next meeting of 


the Board. 


At the first step of such an enterprise, it}jis generally |country. Could not they be encourage, ; - 
said that it is unconstitutional, if, indeed, it is not sald | proper government of the cities they + i 
But in thecase we have in 


that it contradicts the Bible. 
hand, the precedents are all on one side. 
Committee have power to say that no pupil shall be pro- 
| moted from school to school who cannot show his vac- 


cination-mark, or bring his certificate that he cannot com- | 
| municate the small pox, it certainly has the power to say | 
that no boy or girl shall go on with public education, | 


‘after an age to be fixed,who is so incompetent in physical 
education as to be meanly drowned on the occasion of 
| the first accident. So far as practical utility goes, the 
ability to keep afloat sixty seconds in water rates much 
| higher than the ability to hold a dumb-bell over one’s 
head fifty-seven times in two minutes and a half. 


EDWARD E. HALe. 





A USE FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


There was recently telegraphed from New York to 
the daily newspapers of this country a piece of news tell- 
ing with some detail how one of the younger millionaires 
of that city had been called as a juryman and had acted 
as ajuror. The despatch went on to state that although 
millionaires were not unfrequently called upon to act as 
jurymen they usually preferred to pay the fine ($100) 
rather than serve. Thenames of the gentlemen who had 
prererred to pay this amount rather than do their duty as 
jurymen were given in the despatch. They are men en- 
gaged in active business. We understand that the gentle- 
man in question is not so engaged, but it was neverthe- 
less a very good thing both for him and the state to have 
him serve as a juror, and it probably would have been 
worth to them and the state much more than the fine 
which they paid if they had acted also and so served. It 
is a good thing for anyone to serve on a jury, and no one 
can so serve without learning a great deal about human 
nature and a great deal of constitutional government. 

There was an incident of the same sort here in Boston 
a few weeks ago. A young manof great wealth—several 
times a millionaire—served when called as juryman in the 
Superior Court for Suffolk County, to the apparent sur- 
prise and the amused admiration of those who are sup- 
posed to represent ‘public opinion’{in the press. The 
prominence given to these moderately unimportant events 
by our newspapers would seem to make quite clear the 
rather unfortunate fact that our governments, as govern- 
ments, provide but one duty for our millionaires and that 
this duty is rarely performed. 

In England it is the custom after the lapse of a num- 
ber of generations to ennoble their millionaires and to 
give them certain duties in the line of legislation and ex- 
ecutive government. On the continent of Europe, the 
younger generation of millionaires are in like manner en- 
nobled and are usually called upon to serve in the army. 
In this country, we have no title with which to stamp our 
millionaires, and we ask them to do little except to serve 
as jurors like the rest of us, and this they rarely or sel- 
dom do. 

In one city of this country, and we fear in only one, 
the gilded youth are expected to serve in the militia. 
There is no law to this effect, but itis considered a proper 
thing to do and this duty is about the only one which the 
growing millionaires of this city perform, although 
some of them perform their duty, well. 
however, enough military work 
occupy our growing body of millionaires, and the 
question, What shall we do with our millionaires? 
has really grown to alarming dimensions. 

To watch the efforts of these gentlemen to amuse 
themselves in the style of the rich of other countries, to 
note the energy with which they throw themselves into 
sport—for instance, of, fox hunting, for which our 
climate is not at all adapted—it may well be concluded 
that not only is it a fact that society asks millionaires 
to do very little for it, but it is equally a fact that our 
millionaires find very little to do for themselves. Asa 
people we have not yet begun to confer that distinction 
upon success in literature, art or learning which might 
impel our growing leisure class to seek to excel in such 
pursuits; and in general our people do not choose gentle- 
men of lelsure to represent them in the Senate or House 
of Representatives at Washington. 

It seems, however, rather a question whether we 
would feel the same jealousy of our millionaires if they 
showed themselves to be sufficiently children of the 
public to present themselves as candidates for posi- 
tions in our city and state governments. There is a lack, 
and a sad lack, of able and honest men in the rank snd 
file of our state and city legislators. Could we not utilize 
the unemployed part of our millionaires in filling this 
want? 

Perhaps the lack of good men in office is felt most in 
our larger cities, and itis in these cities that there is the 
greatest surplus of millionaires. It is in these cities that 
the largest sums are raised by taxation and in these 
cities that there is the greatest temptation in the way of 
jobbery. Our millionaires are of good stock. Their 
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NATURAL CONSOLIDA?1 


Our friends the Nationalists are f 





should be fond of saying, that the tend RP ity 


in the way of consolidating business 
serve to simplify the matter of taking 
enterprises under government control. | 
pany or trust succeeds in monopolizing 
| ness, as, for instance, the producing 
petroleum oil, it would be a comparatiy: 
to convert it into a government concer: 
| be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
to take control of a business which is ha 
numbers of independent people, firms or 
Many people, who do not call themse 
are anxious to have the government assu 
tration of more kinds of business than 
present, and this is particularly the case 
ness of communication and transportatio: 
government now controls the business 
letters from place to place, and the var 
ernments assume the business of making 
roadwaysto be used by wheeled vehi 
pedestrians. In other countries the g 
trol also the telegraph, the telephone, and the ; 
and there are people in this country who w 
government to do the same. 
The various telegraphic companies i: 
have succeeded in so consolidating the: 
would be a comparatively simple 
ernment to take them under its control. 
is as thoroughly organized under one 
department of the government, and an ac! 
is all that is needed to put the governmen 
the telegrapbic service as a ‘running co 
telephone business and the railroad busines 
thoroughly centralized. The telephone bus 
because most of the present telephones ar 
at great distances; and the railroad busines 
because it has not yet been given suflicient t 
solidate. It is quite possible that the rail: 
of this country is so large that it never w 
consolidate into a single system. ‘The railroads of f 
have consolidated themselves into seven o: 
systems and the railroads of England into ab 
and do not show any signs of further conso 
the present; and it is quite possible that our ow: 
roads if left alone would content themselves 
solidating into a dozen or so well defined systems 
It is interesting, however, to observe s» 
methods which the railroads are adopting to s: 


business 


and these attempts will serve to make possible a « 
dation of the railroads under government cont: 
much as consolidated ownership would do. | 
refer to the associations of railroads about w! 
most said in the newspapers. ‘The traflic associa 
which make rates and pool receipts are proba 
tive of as much disunion as they are of unio W 
speak of is the series of associations, from the Amer 
Railway Association down, which are doing 
improve and systematize American railroad jp: 

The American Railway Asscciation, w 


General Time Convention, is best known by | su 
ful arrangement under which it secured the a 
this country of what is known as standard t 
has done work fully as important to the pu 
less appreciated by the public, in the adoption 
rules for the actual running of railroad tra 
preparing to adopt standards for railroad six 
first sight it would hardly seem that the rules { 
trains and the arrangements for signals cou 
extent a matter of interest to the public, 
travelling public; but so many of our railr 
ally in the neighborhood of large cities, use ' 
other railroads, and so many of them hav: 
employ men who have worked for other ra 
uniformity of rules and signals has bec 
necessity for the safe operation of railruacs 
safe operation, especially of passenger train- 
has, of course, the keenest interest. It is | 
to say that in the adoption of a standard « 
the American railroads have done far more t 
safety of the travelling public than did Cons 
passed the bill relating to car-couplers, aud 
standard system of signals the railroads wil: 4 
forward step toward the safer running of fast ‘ 
The American Railway Association is ms 
of general managers and such vice-presid: 





roads as take an active interest in their oper 


of methods in the way in which they carry on theiraffairs 


association of the actual managers of most of tle Amer 
ican railroads and which was formerly known as to 
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a t the head of a number of other associations, 
qasis ® of which is working toward uniformity of 
ip one department of railroad work. The 
¢ one railroad which have most to do with 

‘foreign railroads’ as they are called— 

¢ course, the most occasion for associations of 
ol ae \s is well known, the freight cars of railroads 
bse, ce indiscriminately almest all over the 
e are many railroads which have on their 

belonging to foreign railroads than they 

wn, and in the planning for the repairs 
ae to be made to these freight cars and the settle- 
sae repairs, the Master Car Bnilders’ Associa- 
ereat success. They have gone so far as to 
nanent arbitration committee which tries 

‘ills for repairs are disputed and whose 

stioned. In this detail the Masters Car 

iation is followed by the Freight Claim 
which is composed of the freight claim 
ous railroads. 

r Mechanics’ |Association has done good 
n conjunction with the Master Car Build- 
» Association in the improvement of the construction 

omotives; but as locomotives do not leave the 
any great extent, their association is not 
rhaps as yrtant as that of the Master Car Builders. 
“nye {Association of American Railway Accounting 
‘Ys a comparatively new Association which is 
og inthe direction of uniformity in railroad accounts, 
| Passev.rer and Ticket Agents and General 
ts have their associations which concern 


ged one 
practice 
jepartpents 


other rat 


, ; 
roads 


gre sed a0 
try. THE 
ues more Cars 


of thet! 


st for suc 

» has had 

estat lish a pel 
»gses Where 
sppeal is 01 

jers’ Ass 

ise yc latior 

agents yf val 

The Mast 


work largely 
e road t 


Arere 
work 


snd the Get 


Baggage Age! 

ce ves chiefly with questions arising from through 
o-keting and checking of passengers and baggage. The 
“ Accountants meet In convention every year to con~- 
aier methods and reports in regard to the interchange of 
ars,and the Railroad Superintendents, the Railway 


Teegraphic Superintendents, the Freight Agents, the 
Ticket Agents and the Travelling Passenger Agents all 
bare associations. ‘These last bodies are very 
sey of a social nature. When we come to the De- 
rs’ Association and the Association fof Railroad 
orks, we have come to the line where the technical As- 


their 


sparcat 


eeiations diverge toward the Trades Union, and with 
mn we have at present nothing todo, although doubt- 
trades Unions will help the government if ever 

ikesa hand in the labor problem. 


Theleagth of the list of genuine railroad associations 
san indication notonly of the gregariousness of man- 
tind bot of the advantage, which is felt more than con- 
(esed, of a uniformity in methods and practice which 
can only fully reached under a true consolidation. 


be 


Whether that consolidation will come under corporate or | 


under government control, is a question; but there seems 
 koodoubt that it is coming. 


FRANCIS J. HOOVER. 





HISTORICAL WORK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BY ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS. 
The papers by Mr. Davis in preceding numbers of this journal 
ave been received with such favor by historical students that we 
perpese to publish in following issues his sketches of the other 
Societies engaged in historical work in Massachusetts. The socie- 
tes will appear in chronological order.—EDs.] 
IV. 


The Am Statistical Association was incor- 
porated February 5, 1841, for the purpose of ‘‘collecting, 
preserving and diffusing statistical information.” The 


Potlications of this Association are given in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1890. 


rican 


The following titles will show the historical character of | 


sme of the contributions: Memoirs of American Dis- 
treries, Colonization, Commerce and Fishery from 
Sewfoundland to Florida, both inclusive, down to 1630, | 
Joseph B. Felt, LL.D. The history of paver money 
tthe Province of Massachusetts before the revolution, 
wM an account of the land bank and the silver bank, by 
EH. Derby. 


Boston’s trade and commerce for forty 
fears, 1844-1884, by Hamilton Andrews Hill, A.M. There 
m also two valuable statistical papers by Joseph B. 
‘St, ope relating to statistics of towns in Massachusetts 
“Cone to statistics of population in Massachusetts. 
Tete is also an account of the collections of the Ameri- 
a Statistical) Association, by Samuel A. Green, in the 
“uections, Vol. I., N. S., p. 328. 

The Backus Historical Society was organized March 10, 
%. The object of this Society is to collect and to pre- 
“ve for publication or otherwise materials illustrative 
‘ Story of Baptist Churches and of the principles 
‘Twhich they are distinguished in all ages and countries, 
an Nore especially those which relate to the origin and 
gress of the Baptist Churches of New England. The 


Society 





hold 


is annually a literary meeting at Tremont 
“apie, Boston, and occasionally a semi-annual meeting. 
Sooks and papers of the Society are in the Library 
Se Newton Theological {nstitute. In 1871 the Society 
= tated Backus’s History of New England, with par- 
— reference to the Baptist Church, and occasionally 
. Publishes papers. 

The Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church 





has a collection of materials relating principally to that 
church in Massachusetts. It was formerly kept at the 
Theological School in Cambridge bat is now at the 
Diocesan House, Joy Street, Boston. Rev. Edmund F. 
Slafton is Registrar and has charge of the collection and 
makes an annual report to the convention. } 





|in appearance, was erected in 1886—1887. 


The Old Colony Historical Society, Taunton, was in- 
corporated May 4, 1853, for the purpose ‘tof preserving 
and perpetuating the history of the Old Colony in !Massa- 
chusetts, and of collecting and holding documents, works 
and memoirs, relating to history.” The Society has pub- 
lished four numbers of[Collections In the years 1879 and 
1880, 1885, 1889. It holds {quarterly meetings at which 
papers are read. Reports of the proceedings at their 
meetings are issued. [thas a membership of 500 persons, 
a building of its own called Historical Hall, a flibrary of 
2000 volumes, and a collection of portraits and relics. 
The Society has a Historiographer who prepares memorial 


Sketches ofjdeceased members. These are incorporated 
in the selections. 


The Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society was 
incorporated May 3, 1855, ‘‘for the purpose of {collecting 
such manuscripts, books and natural and artificial curi- 
osities, as may tend to illustrate and preserve the history 
of the United States, and of publishing such portions of 
theirjcollections as may be deemed interesting and in- 
structive to succeeding generations.” The publications 
of the Society have}been: 1844, Memoirs of Roger Clap, 
1620, 2d ed.; 1846, Annals of the town of Dorchester, 
1630—1753, James Beake; 1859, Journal, life and death of 
Richard Mather; 1859, History of the town of Dorchester, 
by a committee of the Society. The membership of this 
corporation has not been kept up and it is possible that 
it may be permitted to expire though the death of all its 
members, if it has not already forfeited jits charter 
rights. Its collections are in possession of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society. Among]these is the 
seal of the Superior Court of Judicature. 


The Dedham Historical Society was incorporated April 
23, 1862, ‘‘for the purpose} of collecting and preserving 
such books newspapers, records, pamphlets and transac- 
tions, as may tend to illustrate and perpetuate the history 
of New England, and especially of the town of Dedham.” 
In 1886, it was by special statute authorized to erect a 
building. A lot of land and ten thousands dollars for a 
building were'left to the Society by Miss HannahShuttle- 
worth. A fire-proof building, simple in style but pleasing 
The publica- 
tions of the Society have been: 1883, A Plan of Dedham 
Village. 1636—1876, with descriptions of the grants of 











the lots te original owners, transcribed from the town 
| records ; 1887, Dedham, England,by Rev. Wm. F. Cheney; 
| 1888, Epitaphs in the old burial place Dedham, Mass., 
Carlos Slafter; 1889—90, Annual Reports; 1890—91—92, 
Dedham Historical Register, vols. 1,2,3. The Register 
is{a quarterly magazine. A charming vignette of the 
\library building illustrates the cover of the serial. 
| Among objects of the publication are the following: ‘*To 
|preserve in a permanent form all manuscript 
| and papers of an _ historical character, and 
\to encourage a taste for {local history.” It contains 
current accounts of the proceedings of the Historical 
| Society, its work and iuformation as to its library. Mr. 
Julius H. Tuttle says: ‘‘We have a flourishing society, 
our meetings are well attended and jthe popular interest 
| injthe welfare,;’of the Institution is remarkable.” The 
/library’contains 3000 volumes. The Records of Town, 
Church and|Parish are deposited in the fire proof vaults 
by;the Society for safe keeping. The celebrations on the 
250th Anniversaries of thesettlement of the town and 
| the founding of the Church are to be attributed largely 
tothe offieers of this Society. 


The Old Residents, Historical Association, Lowell,{was 
organized Dec. 19, 1868. The objectsof the Association 
as set forth ip the [constitution are to collect, arrange, 
preserve, and perhaps from time to time publish any 
facts relating to the City of Lowell, as also to gather and 
keep all printed or written documents, as well as tradi- 
tional evidence of every description, relating to the city. 
It holds quarterly meetings at which papers on local his- 
tory or biography are presented. These contributions 
are annually, printed in pamphlet form, the contributions 
of each four years making one volume. Four such vol- 

umes contain all the papers read before {the Association 
up to October 1892. The Association has a Library. 


[The title, {‘The Old Historical Society, Lowell,’ is 
improperly included in the list of Historical Societies of 
the United States issued by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. } 


The Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, in Deer- 
field, was incorporated May 9, 1870, for ‘‘the purpose of 
collecting and preserving such memorials, books, records, 
papers and curiosities as may tend to illustrate and per- 
petuate the history of the aborigines and of the early 
settlers of that region.” The publications of the 
Society are: History of what befel Stephen Williams 
in captivity, with appendix and notes by the Editor, 
1889; Proceedings, 1870-1879, Vol. I., 1890; Vol. Ef. 
is now inthe hands of an editor. The Society has an 
extensive museum, illastrative of the style of life in 
New England in early times, and a library of 10,000 
volumes. S ewee 


THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
II. 
Journalism and its Opportunities. 





BY FREDERIC T. GREENHALGE. 


[Lecture delivered at the Old South Meeting House, March 27, 
1893, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 


ing Good Citizenship.] 

The Daily Newspaper is not an old creation. ‘The 
first deily newspaper was published in London in 1709. 
The editor found it very difficult to fill its columns, the 
art of padding and the useful scissors being then un- 
known. It was not till nearly ninety years later, that a 
daily newspaper was attempted in the United States. In 
1796, the Polar Star and the Boston Daily Advertiser was 
published in Boston. This preceded the establishment 
of the present Daily Advertiser, April 16,1814, which for 
eleven years was the only daily paperin Boston. Then 
came the Boston Courier, 1824; the Post, 1880; the 7ran- 
script, 1830 ;‘the Journal, 1833. 

There were newspapers, of course, long before this 
in Boston, but not daily papers. As far back’as Sept. 
25, 1690, a paper called Publick Occurences was issued. 
The General Court denounced this paper as ‘‘a pamphlet 
printed contrary to law, and as containing reflections of a 
very high character.” Only one issue of this very harm- 
less periodical was printed. The General Court might 
seem unduly sensitive about the freedom of the press. 

But eighty years later—in 1771—the English House of 
Commons showed a much more intolerant spirit in the 
same direction. They issued a solemn proclamation for- 
bidding the publication of their debates, and caused the 
arrest of six printers who defied their authority. But 
the printers were discharged by the city magistrate, who 
refused to recognize the legal force of the proclamation 
by the Commons, and the messenger of the House arrested 
the Lord Mayor and proceeded to convey him to the 
Tower. The acclamation of the people, who cheered the 
Lord Mayor all the way, convinced the House that they 
were on the wreng tack, and the prosecution was drop- 
ped. The debates were then published by the press; and 
at this time sprang up a new and splendid phalanx of 
journals, characterized by a new tone of responsibility 
and intelligence, superseding the hacks of Grub Street 
with philosophers like Coleridge and statesmen like Can- 
ning. Among the great newspapers born in this stormy 
| period were the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Herald, 
the Morning Post, and the Times. 

What were the debates to be published? They re- 
lated largely to American affairs. On one side were 
George the Third and North; on the other John Wilkes, 
the great demagogue but true son of the people, and Chat- 
ham, the ‘Great Commoner.’ These were the protago- 
nists in the great contest now being waged. And it 
would seem a fair inference that the cause of American 
independence had a reflex and important bearing upon 
the freedom of the press and the freedom of the English 
people. 

Steam and mechanical inventions have had much to 
\ do in advancing the cause of liberty. The spinning-jenny 

and the steam-engine built up cities of from 350,000 to 

500,000, and these became strength in of popular rights. 
Journalism is one of the signs and products of this great 
popular movement, which, taking its rise far back in the 
days of Wat Tyler, increasing in strength in the time of 
Charles I. and causing;the abdication of James IL., find- 
ing its grandest human epiphany {in American Indepen- 
dence, reached its astounding culmination in the French 
Revolution, which has not yet spent its force. 

Journalism is an art; it is also a science; and it has 
much to do with all arts and sciences. In fact, itis the 
mirror of all arts and sciences. It is the panorama of all 
the progress of all the world. Its agents and servants 
are steam, electricity, mechanics and every branch of 
human knowledge and invention, and every forward step 
made in any art or science, in knowledge or invention, 
every improvement in steam, electricity, mechanics, each. 
and all are reflected and repeated in journalism. The 
tutelary deity of journalism is Hermes or Mercury, the 
| god of intelligence, of news, flying over the earth with 
| wings on hat and heels, bearing his staff, the caduceus— 
which may have been a pencil—the herald of the Immor- 
| tals, the journalist of the universe. 

What wonderful progress has been madein this art of 
| journalism within 50 years! Some of youcan remember 
| when a newspaper was a rarity, a luxury more talked of 
| than seen; borrowed or stolen quite as often as bought, 
| treasured likeja family Bible, and sometimes nearly as 
|old. An editor sat in a niche like a saint, and a reporter 
| was spoken of with bated breath! But steam, presses, 
| telegraphs, telephones, countless improvements in types 
/and forms, in systems and methods, have made great 

changes. The daily newspaper is as daily bread to the 
people. It is no longer a luxury, but a | necessity of life, 
like fuel or light, a necessity in every family, and a power 
‘in every nation, guiding, checking and inspiring the 
| thonght and actions of millions, in business, politics, art, 
| education and morals. Here, then, is 4 stupendous power, 
{ and, upon the whole, a power wielded with intelligence - 
and beneficence. . 
Journalism is the bright living record of the day’s do- 
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ings, in action and thought. It stands at the gateway of | 
the day, and leaping into the chariot of the sun, com 
pletes the circuit of the world from east to west. It pre- 
sents to the eyes of men the life of day and 

Every moment lightly shaken 

Runs itself in golden sands. 

Tv establish and maintaia a great journal is a noble 
and difficult task. Money, talent skill, patience, industry 
experience, all are needed. To please the public taste 
without pandering to bad taste; to be constant in princi- 
ple without getting ‘out of touch’ with the people; to 
maintain a high standard, a pure tone and not become 
prosy and didactic; to give the news and yet not de. 
prave by the manner of giving it; to stand out against 
the open or convert bribery of powerful interests and yet 
not offend stock-holders; to refuse to sell editorial in- 
dorsements and yet pay dividends; these are some of the | 
difficulties of journalism. | 

The advertising department, too, is a source of dan- | 
ger or evil to good journalism. The ‘pot-boiling’ busi- 
ness is allowed to encroach too much upon the legitimate 
ground of the newspaper. The public gets very tired of 
reading thrilling episodes terminating in glowing eulo- | 
gies of a superior vermifuge or a panacea for pulmonary 
diseases. Nor do the people gaze with unmixed admira- | 
tion on the genial countenances of the fortunate or un- | 
fortunate beings whose solitary distinction consists in 
having been cured of some terrible complaint. It not} 
infrequently happens that a quarter-page portrait con- 
fronts us as we take up our daily paper. We know that 
it is a time of crisis; that Europe is standing ona yol- 
cano; that anew star has been discovered in the constel- 
lation Auriga; that the Stars and Stripes have been run 
up ona great Inman liner; that Gladstone has spoken | 
or Bismarck is silent. Who, then, is the hero of the} 
critical hour? Simple John Smith, who is alleged to 
have been brought back to life by somebody’s indescrib- | 
able compound of inexpressible ingredients. We heave | 
a sigh and thank heaven it is no worse. | 

The great requisites of good journalism are charac- 
ter, individuality, enterprise and originality, and, above 
all, sincerity. The great journals of the United States | 
rise like the White Mountain peaks, each distinct, easily 
recognized by tone and spirit, and they reflect the light | 
of public opinion as the great mountains reflect the 
light of the morning sun. But the lesser peaks, the | 
little hills of journalism, have quite an important part to 
play. Here and there a ‘country paper,’ so called, rises | 
by its special 


features or situation to a considerable | 


In peace and in war he goes at a word, a sign, into 
scenes of darkness and danger. He is on the track of 
the murderer swifter than the detective; he explores the 
depths of African forests with Stanley; he is in the front 
of battle with Archibald Forbes and Charles Carleton 
Coffin; and heis buried like Barker, pencil in hand, under 
the blazing ruins of a great conflagration. 

These are the opportunities, then, of journalism. But 
journalism must be true to itself, and journalists must be 
true to themselves. If they give the truth that is in them, 
and pot the falsity of somebody else; if they do not mas- 
querade before the people as the lobbyist, the speculator, 
the quack, their sovereignity is unquestioned. Let them 
be true to their ideal, and in the eewspaper of to-day we 
shall have a force which will make for freedom and equal- 
ity, and for the universal good of humanity. 





APRIL’S AFIELD. 


BY OWEN WISTER. 


April’s afleld, April's in the air! 
Almost you may see each hour 
Willows that atdawn were bare, 
Meadows that were brown, 
On which the lengthening mellow day has burned, 
Creep into green before the sun goes down, 
And some black bough, while mortal backs were turned, 
Swift stolen into flower. 


April’s afield, April's in the air! 
Fleeting over Earth’s slow dust, 
Leaving us behind here, where 
Pass and pass the years. 
Soulless as Echo, she can never know 
Our kisses that she hastens, nor our tears. 
Not for us watchers do her blossoms blow; 
Their day is come: they must. 


April's afleld, April’s in the air! 
Heavy Winter turns his feet 
Northward with his load of care; 
And on April's wings 
Unreasoning our human hearts upsoar, 
As hearts have done since they were human things, 
As human hearts shall do for evermore 
When ours forget to beat. 


Lippincott’s. 





COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA. 


prominence as a metropolitan journal; it is the journai- | 


istic Monadnock or Agamenticus of the neighborhood. 
Such a paper speaks with authority and is quoted with 
respect. 
great nobleman in his 
days of old.’ 
Sincerity, I say, is the great desideratum in the edi- 


northern fortress ia ‘the brave 


tor, in the reporter, in the business agent, in the adver-. 


tising department; and neither department must encroach 
on the other; they must be kept apart as sacredly as the 
Constitution keeps apart the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial departments of the Government. Venal- 
ity is the great danger of the day, in journalism as well 
as in everything else. Newspapers must be the mouth- 
piece of principle, notof the highest bidder, the spirit 
of truth and not of subsidy. 

The opportunities of journalism are vast. Journal- 
ists are the uncrowned sovereigns ef republics, their 
power is as absolute as that of justice andhonor. Their 


edicts are obeyed, if truly their own edicts and not | 


those of impostors. The journalist is accepted by the 
people except when he plays the lobbyist, the specalator 
or the quack. I[f he is ever dethroned, it is by his own 
act, his own abdication. 

And what a striking figure of this bright age of ours 
isthe journalist! If we regard the newsboy as the jour- 
nalist in the chrysalls, it is not a disparagement of this 
responsible profession. The eager little messenger is 
learning promptness, tact, dexterity, patience; he is 
bearing news, he is learning and at a very early age that 

The proper study of mankind is man, 

and the boy is fatherto the man. All doors are open to 
him. He stands before the rich and powerful and is un- 
dismayed. He listens to the cry of the poor, and is filled 
with pity. He must look upon crime and virtue. All 
learning and knowledge comes within his ken. He can- 
not catch and keep all of it, but he cannot help absorb- 
ing education. 

The true journalist Is aman of high and inflexible 
purpose; no more than the gladiatorcan he yield to de- 
bauchery or folly. Every muscle, nerve, and fibre is on 
duty at every hour. Take Macaulay's fine description of 
the members of the Society of Jesus and apply it to the 
journalist. ‘‘They glided frem one country to another 
under innumerable disguises, as gay cavaliers, as simple 
rustics and Puritan preachers. They wandered to coun- 
tries which neither mercantile avidity nor liberal curios- 
ity had ever impeiled any stranger to explore. None of 
them had chosen his dwelling place for himself. If he 
was wanted at Lima, he was on the Atlantic in the next 
fleet. If he was wanted at Bagdad, he was toiling 
throygh the desert with the next caravan.” 


Such a paper stands like a Highland laird, ora) 


A SKETCH OF THE SOCIETY, ITS ORIGIN AND PURPOSES. 

I have many times been asked, orally and in writing : 
Who are the Colonial Dames? and what is their object in 
organizing a Society? Let me answer these two ques- 
tions inthe words of the National Cunstitution. Who 
‘are the Colonial Dames? 


Article III. The Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America shall be composed entirely of women who are 
descended in their own right from some ancestor of 
worthy life who came to reside in an American colony 
prior to 1750, which ancestor, or some one of his 
descendants, being a lineal ascendant of the applicant, 
shall have rendered efficient service to his country during 
the Colonial Period, either in the tounding of the Com. 
monwealth, or of an institution which has survived and 
developed into importance, or who shall have held an 
important position in the Colonial Government, and who, 
by distinguished services, shall have contributed to the 
founding of this greatand powerful Nation. Services 
rendered after 1783 not recognized. 

What is the object of the Society? 


Article II. Its object shall be to collect manuscripts 
traditions, relics, and mementoes of bygone days for 
preservation; and a loan-exhibition shall be held from 
time to time, as the soclety may direct, to commemorate 
the success of the American Revolution and consequent 
birth of our glorious Republic; to diffuse healthful and 
intelligent information in whatever concerns the past and 
tends to create popular interest in American history and 
with a true spirit of patriotism seeks to inspire genuine 
love of country in every heart within its range of infiu- 
ence; and to teach the young that it is a sacred obliga- 
tion to do justice and honor to heroic ancestors whose 
ability, valour, sufferings and achievements are beyond 
all praise. 

In the words of the Preamble to the Constitution : 

Recognizing the responsibility which rests upon the 
descendants of those men and women who in the Colonial 
Period and in the struggle which secured for us our 
liberty and our Constitution sacrificed their all for their 
country, to emulate the virtues of our forefathers, we do 
hereby associate ourselves under the title of ‘The Colonial 
Dames ot America,’ and we do declare that our Organiza- 
tion shall have for its first object the commemoration of 
the brilliant achievements of the founders of this great 
Republic, to the end that the women as well as the men 
of this land may de stimulated to better and nobler lives. 


I think these questions are answered more satisfac- 
torily in the above quotations, than by any words of 
mine; therefore [ will proceed to give a sketch of the 
origin and growth of the Society as it now stands. 

The idea was the outcome of a conversation in the 
parlors of a prominent New York woman, whose advanc- 
ing years precluded her from continuing the active part 
in social life, sv long habitualtoher. There was nothing 
broad or national in its inception. It was conceived 
more as & matter of social interest to a few personal 
friends with Colonial ancestry. As the Society increased 
in numbers, it was deemed advisuble to make the New 








York organization a central point around wh 
or branches might gather. Philadelphia wag the fire 
chapter, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, the leat inst 
privileges accorded the Philadelphians were « 
that a clash was inevitable; and after many 
conferences intended to harmonize the cop 
of various ladies and reconcile as far as prac: 
differences growing out of the existence of a p 
branch of a New York Society, a separate ana 
ant organization was finally determined o; 
however, the claims of the New York parent 
to seniority. The invitation toa dozen or nu 
Philadelphia women to join her iu calling a 
of women together (for the purpose of { Bee 
independent Pennsylvania Society,) emanated " 
Crawford Arnold, ably assisted by Miss A, 
worth Wharton. The call, dated April 6, is9) 
signed by a number of representative wo 
formal organization was effected ata meeting }, 
Thos. McKean’s, 1925 Walnut Street, as follows 

First Vice President, Mrs. Thos. MckKea 
Vice President, Mrs. E. D. Gillespie; Treasy; : 
Isaac Starr; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. Jas. Winsor: ¢, 
Secretary, Mrs. James Mifflin; Historian, Mi-s 4 
Wharton; Board of Managers for two irs. Mre 
Ernest Zantzinger, Mrs. Edw. Carpenter, Mrs 
Arnold; For one year, Mrs. Chas. C. Ha 
John Sanders, Miss Marianne Biddle. 

It was at this meeting that the National S ty w 
evolved and action tuken to induce others of ¢ 
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Testrie: 
SiTi¢ ed 


original states to organize State Societies 
accept a National Constitution and be subj: 
left free in the 
minister to the local necessities of each 

National plan was to be based on as broad a 


and regulations, although 


5 


' hensive privciples as our country’s Constitut und t 


give, like that magnificent instrument, ample scope for 
state rights. 

After Pennsylvania was thoroughly organized, sh¢ 
turned her attention to Delaware, Maryland, New Jer. 
sey, the District of Columbia, Virginia and 
Island. New York was invited to eome 
National Constitution, but was not, 
accept. At the present writing, 
state she has expressed a willingness to joint 
ful Colonial Federation, at our Council of Apr 
1894, we shall hope to greet the Dames of the Empir 
State, to whom belengs the proud distinction of bei 
the founders of the first Society 
America. 

At that same Council, 
Massachusetts, whose type of manners at the Colom 


in 
at first, prepared t 
however, I am happyt 


and 


of Colonial! D imes 


we shall expect t 


period were consid-red ‘‘the most finished and el 
of the times.” South Caroliva is turning 
Colonially-wise. A warm reception will 
the daughters of the State who sent to the C 
1765 John Rutledge. Nor do we forget that South Car 
olina sent Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the la 
soldier, the statesman, who could not 
fair means or foul. Georgia, under the fostering 
auceof Mrs. Gordon, is now organizing, 
probability send five delegates to the Council 
from the State which so warmly welcomed Washingtot 
over a hundred years ago. 

The first meeting of the Delaware Society was heid 
Oct., 1891, at the house of the Misses Spotswood, in New 
Castle; and at a subsequent meeting held at 
of Mrs. W. M.C. Spruance, in Wilmington, a¢ 
tion was adopted and the following officers ele 

Mrs. Henry G. Banning, President ;Mrs. Susan B.5 


her t 


‘= 


be extended 


nor 
nuTess 


wver, t 
be corrupted by 
and Vill ina 
¢ le 
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wood, Ist V. P.; Mrs. Wm. Poyntell Johnson, 2ud \ 
P.—Treas., Miss Alice E. Johnston; Rec. S« Miss 
Cornelia T. Staples; Cor. Sec., Miss Sophia B. hk 


Historian, Miss E. D. Knight. 

On May 19 of the same year, a most important me 
ing was held at the house of Mrs. Banning. 
were present from the Pennsylvania, Maryia 
Jersey and Delaware Societies. A National 5 
formed, a National Constitution adopted aud Nationa 
officers elected. The names of these Nationa 
should be printed in the Constitations of eac! 
Society on the page preceeding the list of its 


egates 


New 


Ly Was 


cers. I give the names herewith: 
President, Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman, Phi adeipnia 
Firs Vice-President, Mrs. Beverly Kennon, Was!iogton 


D. C.; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Henry G. pg net 


Dick: 


Wilmington, Del.; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Bb) 
olas, Washingiov, LD. C.; Secretary, Miss Ma 
inson, Trenton, N. J.; Assistant Secretary, Mrs 
land Hilson, Trenton, N. J; Registrar, Miss h 
Paul Shippen, Philadeiphia, Penn. 

Maryland’s charter was granted in Decem 
In a speech made by Mrs. Bayard before her S ty 
lative to the proper date to be affixed for adm 
Colonial claims, she said :—** Pennsylvania chose 
the limit to the Colonial period, but Maryland 5! 
down to 1774, to include the burning of the Pegs 
art. We chose that date as our limit, because 
the noblest of our actions belong to this immedi! 
and nota few of the good old names represent 
Society to-day did then distinguished serv 
spark of patriotism and independence—which a8 
free to-day—was as surely kindled in the barbvo! 
napolis as in the Bayof Boston; and the undi 
Marylanders of 1774, who burned to the water's edge 
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‘ops Peggy Stewart with her cargo of tea, were jas] has been more careful in every detail, than Rhode Island. Christ the Lord is risen! 
Ono im the daring ery of liberty, as were the dis-| The Society’s pronounced purposes, the high social and mellagnt yt 
foremos 


. ne of Boston, who emptied into the briny 
s° eye Massachusetts waters the freight of the 


yes 
ra : pany. No more daring deed was ever 
Bast 4 4 , - ‘ 
- ‘ story of our country than that which lit the 
seen 10 + ’ : “edhe . 
iryland with a livid glow from the burning 


, cowart. That bright moment marked the night 

othe 1] period and the dawn of our Republic.” 

oe « the officers of the Maryland Society : 

Mrs. 'Fredk. Von Kappf; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. Richard Bayard, Mrs. Eugene Black- 


* 4 o . is. Ridgely; Treasurer, Mrs. Joseph King; 
cocretary, Mrs. Ewd. Shippen; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. 
He - ,. Didier; Historian, Miss Mary Worthington 
Miloor 
Mrs. Elizabeth Alfred Smith became interested in 
tters taining to the Colonial Dames while visiting 
er , iia, and was urged to start a New Jersey 
“ti es With the aid of Miss Dickinson (now the 
ational Secretary) the Society was organized and form- 
, rated April 7, 1892, and the following officers 
Pres Mrs. S. Meredith Dickinson; Ist. V. P., 
ves S. Duncan Olphant; 2nd. V.P., Mrs. Henry M. 
easurer, Miss Mary Dickinson, Trenton, N. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth A. Smith, Trenton, N. 


Cor. Secretary, Miss Caroline E. Nixon, Irenton, N. 

Hostorian, Miss Annie B. Mclivaine, Trenton, N. J.; 

‘dest. Historian, Miss Jastina L. Atterbury, Trenton, N. 
Mrs. Frederick C. Lewis, Trenton, N. J. 

t Society to form was the District of Colum- 

Early in April of 1892, Miss Eliza- 

(our National Treasurer,) Mrs. Minna 


Dames. 


N las 


Blair R y and Mrs. Violet Blair Janin bad the matter 
oder discussion, They formed a very powerful trium- 
rate in which cleverness, patriotism, historic lineage 

snd social prominence were happily blend«d. On May 


of the same year the three Dames above referred to met 


st Mrs. Richey’s (the famous old Blair house opposite the 

War Department on Pennsylvania Avenue) and made out 

4 jistof persons deemed eligible for and congenial to .the 
ntemplated Society. 


May 20,1892, Mrs. Richey’s spacious parlors were 


forthe purpose of legally organizing, and 


thrown open g: 


papers of incorporation were taken out. 
Wellington 


The corporators 
neice of Martha 
from the Calverts, 
Sarah V., Countess Esterhazy, 
endant of the famous Charles Carrol of Car- 
rolton; Mary Jesup Blair, from the Edward Jesup family 
of Newtown, Long Island; Elizabeth Amory Ernst, the 


were Briannia Kennon, 
Washington, and 


Dandridges and Custises: 


Vins > Vice P sr ons v7 
Mneauy descended 


alineal des 


laughter of William Raymond Lee, of Roxbury, Mass.— 
(who inherited his membership in the order of the Cincin- 
nati from his grandfather, Col. Wm. Raymond Lee, who 


manded the Marblehead regiment in the war of the 
Old Fort Lee, in Salem Harbor, is named in 
honor of either old ‘King Lee,’ or his son, Col. Wm. Ray- 
mond Lee. Mrs. Ernst also comes from the Nathaniel 
Tracey family of Newburyport, Mass.)--and Miss Eliza- 
beth Byrd Nicholas, who is related to almost every promi- 


Revolution 


nent family in Virginia ard who is lineally descended 
from that charming gentleman of the old school, Col. 


Wm. Byrd of Westover, whose house, built in 1737 from 
rick and stone brought from England, still stands in 
good condition, a fine specimen of Colonial style in archi- 
construction. The 
elected at this meeting of May 20, 1892, were: 

President, Mrs. Brittania Wellington’ Keonon; Vice- 
Presidents, Sarah V., Countess Esterhazy, Miss Elizabeth 
Byrd Nicholas, Mrs. Mary Jesup Blair, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Amory Ernst; Secretary, Mrs. Rosa Wright Smith; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harriet Selden Heth; Registrar, Miss Eugenia 


tecture and thoruughbness in officers 


representative character of its founders, and the pecullar 
directness and rigidity of its requirements for admis- 
sion, at once attracted the attention of the whole State 
of Rhode Island and gavethe Society an unequalled 
position, and it entered at once upon acareer of useful- 
ness. Its Annual Meeting is held August 31, the anni- 
versary of the union of the separate colonies of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

The first Colonial Council was held in Washington, 
January 11, 1893, and lasted for two days. Mrs. Kennon 
opened her beautiful Colonial house in Georgetown for 
the first day’s session, and Mrs. Richey invited it to the 
Blair house the day following. The most important 
matter considered by the delegates was the adoption of a 
National seal and certificate. Committees were ap- 
pointed to select appropriate designs for each and both. 
The eligibility question was left for each State to decide 
under its own peculiar conditions. Manifestly it should 
be considered no less an honor to belong to the Society 
of Colonial Dames, than to be a Member of the Order of 
the Cincinnati. 

As this article has grown to such unlooked for length 
already, I must walt fer another occasion in which to 
write of the wise and patriotic things planned and some 
things accomplished by the Societies already organized. 
In closing, I will quote from the letter of a Virginia 
Colonial Dame, which goes along way to prove what is 
the underlying sentiment of the Society : 

‘I think this Colontal Council a very wise and proper 
means of adding interest to a movement, which I think 
bids fair to be a most important organization in days to 
come. I think tuo, the fact of having so full a represen- 
tation from each state in such weather” (the thermometer 
was below zero, the snow covered the ground inches deep 
and the winds penetrated to ones’ hearth fires and almost 
froze the genial currents of one’s soul) ‘many of the 
delegates coming from such a distance, shows how im- 
portant the matter is considered and how much interest 
is felt. Then one finds kin—not near, to be sure, but 
kin for all that—in some far off State where one would 
never ook for it. Virginia has always had a way of 
scattering her ‘olive branches.” These ‘olive-branches’ 
may be the means of bringing about that condition of 
unity and good-feeling for which men have striven since 
the ‘late anpleasantness,’ and which—to speak frankly— 
the women have retarded in many instances. 

Louise Wo.Lcott KNoWLTON BROWNE, 
Historian, 8. C. D. of The D.C. 
EASTER. 





In the organ loft of time, 
Hear the mighty music roll, 
In its cchoes so sublime, 
Voicing triumphs of the soul. 


Round the world we hear the strain— 
‘*Man that dies shall live again!” 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





O DAY OF HOPE! 
The Lord of all things lives anew, 
And all His works are rising too! 
Allelujah! 

That is the carol, that, sung by the thrilling voices of 
children and borne aloft on_triumphant ,organ-swell, will 
gladden the ears of churchly folk as they sit to-morrow 
in the flooding light of crimson and gold that shines from 
lofty windows and breathe the incense of the lilies that 
stand in white and sacred splendor, full-ranked, to do 
honor to Easter Day. 

o_* 

There be some, not churchly folk,who will be passing, 
on Easter Day, on mach their wonted ways of work. 
The doctor, hurrying by on the sad and noble errands 
from which no holiday or holy-day can buy release; the 
newspaper mav, busy with an ‘assignment’ that means 
glimpses of many churches, from a far other than devo- 
tional standpoint; the stranger in the city, who has no 
mind to have such Easter spirit as Heayen has sent him 
crushed out by the rushing, trampling crowds who strug- 








gle for ‘free seats’ in the fashionable churches; the street- 
| car-conductors, waiting on their platforms for the very 


literal ‘load’ the opening of the church door will bring 
them; many such as these will catch a breath of Easter 
music, a whiff of lily perfume, and will go their ways, 
giving perhaps a moment’s vague meditation to the mean- 
ing of the festival in whose outward observance they are 
not privileged to share. 
s.*. 
* 


‘And all His works are rising too!” That is the hope 





of Easter, as the carol’s preceding line—**The Lord of 
all things lives anew!” is the assurance of Easter. 


In March | Preacher and poet together affirmthat hope; it speaks in 


Washington; Historian, Mrs. Louise Wolcott Knowlton 
Browne, 1845 K. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

hese officers represent the Cary, Selden, Carter and 
Washington families of Virginia, and the Bradford, 
John Alden, Peabody and Plympton families of New 
Eng and 

In the summer of 1892, action was taken by various 
Dames towards bringing Virginia into the fold. A 
meeting was held in October of 1892, at Richmond, 
where tle Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, (a grandson of the 
great Patrick) was present forthe purpose of properly 
lrawing up the necessary papers. At the subsequent 
meeting of Dec. 10 the following officers were elected : 
_ President, Mrs. Wm. Rassell Robinson; Ist Vice- 
Pres ‘nt, Mrs. Lemon Bolivar Buckner; 2ad Vice- 
a Mrs. James Lyons (great grand-daughter of 
ack Henry); Rec. Secretary, Mrs. Herbert A. Clair- 
“= ning Be nechd vo oe Mrs. Luc y C. Trent; Treasurer, | 
,  seorge W. Mayo; Registrar, Mrs. Reginald Gil- 
4M; Historian, Mr. Alexander Brown. 

In the winter of 1891—2, one of the founders and 
manégers of the New York Society was the guest of 
Mrs. A. Livingston Mason of Providence, and urg2d and 
= nded the formation of a Rhode Island Society. 
ey sucgestion,while under consideration, was presented 
tach LV seme nt to certain officers of the Rhode Island 
se rol the Cincinnati, and after much careful deliber- 
re s aos. Asa Bird Gardner, Secretary General of the 
fee was engaged as permanent Counsel. 
. hs same year, Pennsylvania suggested the same ‘the Church’s s.lemo collect. 
rm Q anticipated by New York. A very carefully-form- 
— Constitution and By-Laws were drawn by Col. 
Gardne 


r and other officers of the Cincinnati. No Society 


Itsings in manya familiar line from holy song and 
sacred ballad : + ali 


From our earthly prison. 
Lord, let us live and act this day 
Still rising from the dead: 
Lord, make our spirits good and gay! 
>» * 
- 
That is the hope of Easter Day: thatas Life Divine 
broke through the bonds of death, so life that is only 
human may—if notin triumph yet in stress, if not to- 
day yet in some far to-morrow—break the bonds that 
hold it from its highest possibilities and achievements; 
the bonds of ignorance and sin and sloth and pain. To 
those to whom is denied the esthetic joy of Easter Day— 
the sweet impression of all that teaches to our willing 
senses the Easter lesson—it is good and profitable to 
ponder on this, which is that lesson’s heart and essence. 
. * 
‘‘From by-gones we take courage to meet by-comes.” 
For the rising of the mortal toward the Divine, who 
can fail to be hopeful, who looks back over the depths 
out of which humanity has risen? Ignorance—sin— 
sloth—pain: it is good on Easter Day to look back upon 


the fragments of their broken skackles. 


Think what progress even acentury has made, In the 
emancipation of humanity from the shackles of igno- 
rance! The secrets of the rocks and of the stars are 
mo longer a sealed book. The privilege of reading and 
of thought is less and less the privilege of the few, 
more and more the habit of the many. Sanitary science 
has lifted up its light upon dark places; and where igno- 
rant fatalism once submitted, with wailing, to world- 
devastating epidemics as to the scourge of God, modern 
enlightenment kills those epidemics in their very germ. 
Learning has lifted its torch, and .its light shines on 
women’s faces. Aftera hard and heart bruising strug- 
gle, of which our century has seen the greater part, 
ignorance has ceased to be the compulsory condition in 
which women must abide. Broadly speaking, what 
woman would know, to-day, she may; it 1s a question 
only of personal capacity and effort. It remains for 
ancther century of Easter Days to watch the driving of 
the black genius of Ignorance so much farther back ipto 
his caves, that it shall be alse written: What woman 
would Do, she may. : 
aa 
Sin’s shackles, broken, outworn, strew our century’s 
track. Thesin of slavery is washed away in the blood 
of our bravest, and burned away in the flash of cannon. 
The sin of intemperance in liquor has been dealt the 
heavy blow that brands it as no longer the elegant vice 
of gentlemen. Social life, and especially that side of it 
that deals with the relation of man to woman, isa thing 
of purer practices and loftier ideals than ever before. 
Strong men and women are banded together under 
many banners to crush down the sin of brutality; help- 
less children have sheltering arms, law-strengthened, 
thrown around them; even the dumb creatures have 
found voices to plead for them. Christianity repeats 
to-day the stern and beautiful words which of old were 
set downin the Koran’s Chapter of the Cattle: 
nor doth His power forsake 

The creatures of the earth, nor birds that fly: 

These also are my people: these, too, [ 

Have set, the Lord saith, in my book of record; 

These shall be gathered to Me, by and by. 

Pity and purity and temperance and freedom—by the 
hands of these humanity has, Jn this our century, 
risen 
From its mortal prison, 


with the Lord, and toward Him. 


7 2 
* 


The {spirit of work is abroad, and the shackles of 
sloth, too, strew the century’s way. To be idle is no 
longer for man or woman, to be superior but to be in- 
ferior to their kind. Even the fashionable world whose 
fettersare of all others the hardest to be broken, bears 
witness to this ina fashion a bit droll, a bit pathetic, by 
making, as it were, a fad of industry, and manufactur- 
ing a hundred trivial, semi-imaginary occupations to 
busy itself withal, that it may not feel itself wholly out 
of touch with the world’s genuine workers, to whom it ig 
granted, more and more, the world belongs. 

»- 
: The shackles of pain are siowly falling, too, stricken 
off one by one. Science has bought oblivion forthe awful 
hour of the patient under the surgeon's knife; the cup of 
suffering can now pass from many who were once called 
to drain it to the dregs 


The Lord of all things lives anew, 

And all His works are rising too! 
From outside the church ,doors, too, that carul may 
surely rise. 

PO 
There are gons of years yet betweens us and the stars. 

Humanity lifts hands burdened cruelly yet, with shackles 
of ignorance and sin and sloth and pain. But the mus- 
ing on these things is a musing befitting the dying em. 
bers of Shrove Tuesday’s fire, not the dawn-lit, lily-sweet 
hour of Easter morning. 
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AN IRISH PEASANT SONG. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
I try to knead and spin, but my life is low the while; 
Oh, I long to be alone, and walk abroad a mile; 
Yet when I walk alone, and think of naught at all, 
Why from me that’s young should the wild tears fall? 


The shower-stricken earth, the earth-colored streams, 
They breathe on me awake, and moan to me in dreams; 
And yonder ivy fondling the broke castle-wall, 

It pulls upon my heart, till the wild tears fall. 


The cabin-door looks down a furze-lighted hill, 

And far as Leighlin cross the flelds are green and still; 
But once I hear a blackbird in Leighlin hedges call, 
The foolishness is on me, and the wild tears fall! 


Scribner’s. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. Boston and New York: Houghton, MiMliin and (Com- 


pany. 
TOOLS AND THE MAN. By{|Washington Gladden. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Anyone who 1s really desirous of knowing how far 
the great modern movement that seems to favor Socialiem 
is in keeping with the spirit of American institutions will 
do well to read the first of these excellent and fair-minded 
books. There is very little comfort to be found in it for 
mere theorists, whether they be socialists or individua- 
lists, who insist upon their own view as a cure-all for 
social ills. The author shares those characteristics of 
the American spirit—opportunism {and conservatism— 
that he finds to be the nation’s inheritance from England ; 
differing absolutely from Mr. Douglas Campbell by 
ascribing to English blood and custom the main element 
in our institutions. He feels, what is clear to careful ob- 
servers, that Americans are too anxious to make the voy- 
age to spend overmuch time theorizing as to the ideal 
vessel; theirtrust is rather in the skill of captain and 
crew than in mathematical problems as to displacement 
and pressure. ‘Rough and ready’ has always been a 
favorite phrase with us. That such a spirit should be 
optimistic, enterprising, public-spirited, fond of |personal 
liberty and eagerly competitive, is easily understood. 
Indeed, at the first glance, it would seem to tend towards 
that extreme individualism that regards ‘the State’as a 
monster, and whose logical outcome makes every man an 
Ishmaelite. Just here, as Mr. Gilman points out, our 
system of government comes in; and a government of, 
by and for the people changes the entire aspect of the 
case—as those theorists who insist upon going to Europe 
for all their illustrations always fail tojrealize. For a 
representative government is not some|mysterious power, 
sitting aloof from ‘the people,’ rewarding and punishing 
them according to its own good pleasure; it is ‘the peo- 
ple’ themselves, doing their own work through a number 
of committees—said to be the worst possible form of 
gover nment, but working, for this nation, at least, toler- 
ably well. It is precisely the ease with which such a 
system of government may be modified that makes Ameri- 
ca indifferent to any scheme that insists upon any radical 
change, such as thorough-going socialism would imply, 
while it welcomes much that is merely tentative and ex- 
perimental. 

Nationalism is an excellent instance of [this. Its en- 
tire programme—absoluteJownership by the nation of 
the whole industrial ‘plant’—never greatly commended it- 
self to Americans; indeed, as Mr. Gilman has pointed 
out, itis not public ownership but public control that 
seems most desirable; as it seems likelyto become the 
end that socialistic agitation will bring about. Banks, 
railroads, factories—these are practically under public 
control through commissions; and the Trusts that have 
alarmed more than one student of our social and indus- 
trial condition seem likely to him to be taken in hand in 
the near future. Yet it is rather severe to blame the 
Nationalists for accepting all who are at all in sympathy 
with their movement, even though they do subscribe to 
but one article of their creed; for this is exactly in the 
line of that opportunism, showing itself in the Church 
quite as much as it does in the world, that the author 
commends: not,the low opportunism of the spoilsman 
but of the statesman — 

Who knew the seasons, when to take 

Occasion by the hand and make 

The bounds of Freedom wider yet— 
an opportunism that has had no nobler example than that 
of the ‘great Bishop,’ lately gone from us. 

Christian Socialism also comes in for a very full 
review, both as it has shown itself in England and in 
the United States, and the author notes how productive 
coéperation, which remains the ideal, has given place to 
distributive codperation. He writes in an appreciative 
spirit, but thinks that both the Christian Socialist Soci- 
ety and the Christian Social Union are more accomplished 
in Christianity than in the sciences of economics and 
politics. He considers, and correctly, that careful in- 
quiry, scientifically conducted, is the first essential; 
one must understand the disease before applying the 





remedy. He places greater stress upon spiritual means, 
however, than upon mechanical reconstruction on mate- 
rialistic principles, as he qustes in slightly different 
phraseology from the Rev. Mr. Kaufmann. 

There is an admirable chapter on Profit Sharing, 
which he defends against its critics; showing that their 
argument ignores the difference between industrial and 
commercial partnership. The Functions of the State, 
The Higher Individualism, Social Spirit and The Way to 
Utopia constitute the concluding chapters; the spirit in 
which they are dealt with has been hinted at already. 
‘*The way to Utopia,” as Mr. Gilman happily says, ‘‘does 
not lie on the dead level of uniformity,” and the follow- 
ing quotation from ,the same chapter gives the author’s 
point of view: ‘‘Let vs introduce a little modesty into 
our prophecies; let us pay moderate regard to human 
nature as it is, and not ask it to transform itself in fifty 
years or less; let us cease to lay out the road to Utopia 
ata right angle to the line which human progress has 
thus far followed.” 

The book includes a select bibliography and an index. 

‘Tools.and the Man’ deals more specifically (as its 
sub-title implies) with ‘Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law.’ It covers much the same ground as 
does the foregoing book, though the pictures that the 
author draws of the workingman’s condition are rather 
more elaborate in their rhetoric and possibly a trifle 
more highly colored than are those of Mr. Gilman. Yet 
Mr. Gladden shows the same excellent tendency to shun 
‘the falsehood of extremes,’ that characterizes ‘Social- 
ism and the American Spirit.’ Socialism and Individu- 
alism seem to him the two wings that are necessary 
for progress, and he thinks that the present swing 
towards Socialism is the result of a rebound from the 
earlier teachings of such extreme Individualists as those 
of the Adam Smith school of economics. He joins issue 
with those who speak of the ‘inexorable laws’ of politi- 
cal economy, while at the sametime they ignore that 
element of human nature out of which, in fact, they 
arise—anelement that cannot be reckoned with as an 
unchanging factor, like gravitation, for example. In- 
deed, this doctrine that economics are affected by ethics 
is the leading idea of the book. 


Socialism, as a theory, seems to Mr. Gladden to fail 
because it is based upon the fallacy that labor is the sole 
element in value—an absurdity that a very little thought 
on the part of any intelligent person ought to discover— 
because it is too complicated, and also because it under- 
values character. While heis unwilling to take all in- 
dustrial enterprises out of the hands of private individ- 
uals, he is in favor of increasing governmental control 
and inspection. This extent of the State oversight In 
the industrial field is conveniently summed up in the 
author’s recommendations under the head of ‘Christian 
Socialism’: The State shall protect the individual, shall 
cease to create and to foster monopolies; it may fur- 
nish a certain amount of public instruction; may supply 
pure air and water; discourage parasites—the criminal 
and the pauper—and suppress the saloon. It shall pro- 
hibit Sunday labor, and may limit the hours of labor in 
some, if not in all, callings. It may institute the san- 
itary inspection of factories, and, as the exponent of 
Christian Socialism, the State has a duty to perform in 
healing strife and in avoiding all forms of war by means 
of arbitration. It may also undertake certain great 
enterprises, such as the telegraph service; may exer- 
cise an oversight of industrial corporations and of real 
estate, and institute a taxon legacies. 


Mr. Gladden’s theory as to real estate seems to call 
for a word or two of comment. Land, he holds, is held 
of God by the nation as an entity; therefore the nation 
should remain its real owner. Now, admitting the right 
of each man toa place onthe earth, it is hard to see 
how national ownership of the land guarantees the en- 
joyment of thisright to the individual. The Nation— 
even if, fora change, you spell it with a large N—is not 
endowed with any different power, either for good or 
for evil, than are the men who compose it. Its power 
may differ in degree, but not in kind; but it is neither the 
monster of iniquity that the Individualist dreads, nor 
the angel of light that the Socialist adores. It is at 
least conceivable that the nationalization of land might 
prove oppressive to the individual. And if the Nation 
holds the land in fee simple from the Creator, why not 
all property as well, that first or last is derived from 
the soil? That seems logical; and that is absolute So- 
cialism. Does not the individual hold directly from the 
Creator? If neither Church nor King may come between 
man and his God, is it wise to put the State or the Na- 
tion in that place? This sounds like pure Individualism ; 
but, as has been said already, both systems have their 
place; to insist upon either exclusively only shows the 
danger of theorizing. 

Mr. Gladden advocates profit-sharing, or industrial 
partnership, quite as stronglyas does Mr. Gilman, and 
cites many instances in its favor; viewing it as the 
training-school for the ideal condition, which is codper- 
ation. Yet, while rightly giving weight to the matter of 
a proper environment, he says most truly—and they are 





words to be pondered by all those who rely exclusively 
upon any mere method:—‘*There is need of reform in 





economical theories, and industrial systems, ang ja. . 

ical machinery, but deeper is the need of Pn 

sanctified souls.” ‘‘Men,” he declares, “need imena 

and their circumstances too;” while for oy, Guns 

are to look neither to Machiavelli nor to Re, tham oo 

Christ. ARTHUR Cuanngp om . 
THE WHITE AND BLACK srr! 

COFFEE AND REPARTEE. By John Kendrick | 

GILES COREY, YEOMAN. A Play. By Mary £. \ 

THE JAPANESE Brive. By Naomi Tamura. 

WHITTIER. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 

These four additions to Harper's dainty Black \, 
White Series will win their own welcome. \; Bang’, 


little book of clever nonsense—one of the jhar 
to write well—would supply the averag, 

material for a lifetime; indeed, those young 
who, like the ‘Idiot’ of his boarding-hoys 


@s* thir 


JOKer wit 


vent! 
BeDlLiemer 


table, send small bits of wit to ‘the comic pa) apn 
sigh as they contemplate such extreme {prodigality. 7 % 
machinery is akin to Dr. Holmes’s famous ‘Autocra: >), 
the Idiot isthe Autocrat minus his philosophy and plys 


p 


great number of puns and quibbles. There s suse 
tion of the nimble wit of the Elizabethan ny 
incessant give and take between the Idiot and his ¢, 
boarders; agreeable enough to read, but too gr atly lack. 
ing in repose to be the ideal of conversati Now that 
Boston is engaged in attempting to solve t problem of 
rapid transit, the Idiot’s suggestion may | 
“In my opinion they [the streets} should b 
On the ground-floor should be the sewers a 
pipes; above this should be the water-ma 
layer for trucks; then a broad stratum fo: 


4 
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above which should be a promenade for pedestrians. 7) 

promenade for pedestrians should be divided into fog; 
sections—one for persons of leisure, one for those {pn 4 
hurry, one for peddlers, and one for beggars.” Ther 
seems to be no provision for ‘electrics ;’ still the plan js 


not a bad one—for an Idiot. 

Why must a landlady always figure as an enemy ¢ 
her boarders, in the funny man’s estimation? Is ¢ 
will between the two parties an impossibility? 


Itis a good many years ago now that Longfellow’s 
‘New England Tragedies’ were first published, but the 
are not forgotten; and when a yonng writer essays apis 
on much the same ground, it necessarily provokes com 
parison. There are several recent instances of ‘realis) 
in the drama—‘Shore Acres’ and ‘The Squirre! Inn’ ms 
be mentioned as among them—yet with Longfellow’s w- 
mirable and dignified blank verse in mind, the story o! 
this chapter of Salem witchcraft scarcely gains by being 
told in prose, good as Miss Wilkins’s prose may be in it- 
self. It is possible that the new dramatic taste may not 
care overmuch for thrilling ‘situations,’ yet a play neces 
sarily requires a'certain amount of action, and of this 
there is comparatively little in Miss Wilkins’s treatment 
Pathos there can scarcely help being, yet it is a | 
gestive that the long speeches of Martha Corey before 
the magistrates are the most telling things in the reading. 
One misses that eerieness, that sense of the madness of 
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an entire community of naturally just and God-fearing 
people, which is really the dramatic point in the New 
England witchcraft delusion. 

There is all the charm of the Japanese manner, at onc 
simple and vivacious, about Mr. Tamura’s little sketch 


of the ‘bride’ of his own country and the Japanese marr 
age customs; yet it is no rose-colored picture that he 
draws. He does not preach, yet it is plain that he 
in order to correct the estimate of those sentimental sod 
superficial tourists who represent domestic life 
as akin to that of an earthly paradise. The author say 
in the Preface: ‘‘I have frankly painted our home life 
which foreigners never penetrate, and which most Japa- 
nese hesitate to reveal, feeling it to be a shame to open 
the dark side of our home life in public, and especially 
before the gaze of foreigners.” 

How would American young people like those customs 
that make courting impossible, marriage for love prac’ 
cally unknown, no honeymoon, and absolute suymissio® 
on the part of the wife to the husband and to his reiations: 
That great regard for family lies like a dead weig!t Upe 
Japanese society. The man as husband and [atic 
respected as almost omnipotent; his wife is his save * 
son must support him whether he be worthy or not. 4" 
marriages are arranged by the ‘Go-between,’and the 
rate home for a newly-married couple, that th: 
makes so much of, forms no part of the Japanc® 
scheme. 

American ways seem very strange to Mr. Ta" 


writes 


in Japan 
says 


his comments upon the American girl and her num eal 
admirers, while they are admirably discreet, are °v<°r® sf 
less full of good-humored fun. It isthe pur <% -_ 


of affection that seems to strike him most keen! , 
in contrast with the reserve of the Japanese !p ‘25 8 
ter. Japanese children, it seems, are rather more “Po 
than those of America, and he assures his readers *5°* 
Japanese baby cries as much, and thata Japases ™" 
is quite as naughty, as any child on this side the 480" 

‘The true meaning of love is hidden from us, _ bs 
do not understand it clearly,” he remarks; with ® — 
that is all the deeper from its apparent unconsciousness: 
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ronan has need enough of that religion that has 


erely vf} 


of its greatest words—perLaps for its great- 
1+ may be of interest to note thatthe author's 
N omni,” means in Japanese, ‘righteous serv- 


. T. Fields is content to call her contribu- 

Ww er literature, ‘Notes of his Life and of his 
an exceedingly accurate characterization. 

spout Whittier as a public character—for 
semi-invalid poet was, purely by the 

his genius—noris there overmuch about 

ilis trip to Boston as a lad is given, when 

|, perhaps, a little of the largeness of the 

t some agreeable people who proved to be 
rather to the confusion of the young 


et in his private life, coming and going 
ends, that the reader sees; and what a list 
Sumner, Garrison, Emerson, Long- 
ee what need to call the entire roll? There were 
on ies these—Phillips Brooks, Canon Farrar, 
a ' i; indeed, it would seem that the intel- 
; s of English thought had nearly all felt at 
ther the inspiration of Whittier’s personal 
t here was an invalid,; who could seldom 
in half an hour ata time, and who was 
sit idle, so far as outward seeming went, 
sh was too burdened to give form to the 

spirit! 
" appreciation of bis contemporaries is 
aid that he gave to others both from his 
iby his persuasion of those who could 
aff e aid than hecould himself. The extracts 
vate letters are admirable in their quaiut 
s turns of expression. There are many of 
ments upon books, and it is noticable that he 
| with the world of modern literature as well 
..with the world of action. It is a privilege to come 
eto the actual man, whose lines of life ‘‘stretched 
ven and home’ during the long period of 
years. A hostof friends, friends of the 
is we have seen, forever clustering around 
ata glorious company it was! Follen, 
kley, Lucy Hooper, Joseph Sturge, Chan- 
zx, Lydia Maria Child, his sister Elizabeth—a shining 
erous to mention; the inciters of his poems 
anions of his fireside.” 


' 
s make. 


There are glimpses 
s inner life as well; and commenting upcn 

of ‘the sage,” Mrs. Fields says truly: 

er, wearing his silver crown, brought the antique 
eagain, and filled it with fresh meaning 


men. 


regoing volumes are illustrated. 


») Be. By Cora Linn Daniels. A Novel. Franklin, 


[wish to welcome Mrs. Daniels’ little book, for Tur 
‘MONWFALTH; She has read widely and thought much 
meditated, | should say; and although the presentation 
starting and somewhat fantastic—the truths she 


ters being conveyed to her by Voices which she hears— 
i take it she would not urge the book as therefore posses- 
‘ng an external authority, but think she would rather 
tate tl nvictions it contains as herown. As one ad- 
as written, a man familiar with the German phi- 

es, he ‘finds within her work all the laws and 
es discovered and stated by the greatest minds 
wn in language so simplea child could understand.” 
book treats sympathetically all the great 

ms of the soul; an early chapter is The Process of 
g. Mrs. Daniels’s theories take a form so definite 
‘en to exclude any argument, compelling {immediate 
r assent, as the case may be. If one must say 
eis not a great deal that is new,in the same 
‘eal it must be added that the point of view is frequent- 
hovel, the interpretation clear and strong, and more 
ymwpathetic. Itis a book for the general reader; 
ere is no person who would truly come under 
lass, who would not find the book a stimulus, men- 
‘mG spiritual; and to agreat many people it would, I 
eve eas a revelation; for while it extends along 
hes traditional teaching in all essentials, while 
8 isa firm disciple of the Christ, she has be- 
retations of her own, visions and thought, 
4 carry the work off the customary lines. The book 
I ern, and yet not fantastic, and ought to find 


“any rea s 
We are requested to add the following: Sent post- 
ptof one dollar; by Cora Linn Daniels,Frank- 
ee TO DREAM,” AND OTHER STORIES. By Margaret 
“on Driscoe. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
A bak« 


rs dozen of short stories, written asthe ex- 
Lvuf many moods. Miss Briscoe is evidently a 
‘sern young woman, judging from many of the stories 
% ‘teir backgrounds. ‘Perchance to Dream’ uses the 
nail ‘rdevice of a half-suggested vision for its machi- 
“J~a device that was rather more fashionablesome twen- 

sy years ago than it is at present. In this,as in several 
ee sorie 8, there is a trace of morbidness; not perhaps 
~~ Scleristic of the author personally, but merely one of 


\ 


the styles that a young writer is apt to affect. Miss Bris- 
coe does not need to appeal to this always abnormal taste; 
‘The Old Peninsula Home’ and ‘Miss Chesilia McCarthy’ 
prove that she is capable of writing stories that are pa- 
thetic without being unpleasant; while ‘A Chip’ shows 
a vice sense of humor and ‘A Tea Leaf’ (in dialogue) is 
quite clever and shows, even in so slight a sketch, consi- 
derable knowledge of human nature. It strikes one asa 
little singular that the author should not have pounced 
upon and struck out the words “rash act,” the only bit of 
‘newspaper English’ that has been noted. 

Some—possibly all—of these stories are reprinted 
| from different periodicals, and there is an Introductory 
| Note by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. The type that the book 
is printed in is quite distinguished and somewhat unusual, 


but the more familiar form seems a trifle easier to the 
eyes. 





An address by David Starr Jordan, on Science and the 
Colleges, will be printed as the opening article in the 
April Popular Science Monthly. President Jordan gives a 
vivid description of ,the numerous starveling sectarian 
colleges which have obstructed the progress of higher 
education in America, and shows how grandly science 
has advanced in spite of these and other hindrances. 


‘Childhood,’ the new magazine for parents, has 
reached its fourth number, and {certainly shows no fall- 
ing off in excellence. The scope of this magazine is 
broad, its spirit liberal, its tendency practical. It is 
edited by Dr. George William Winterburn, New York. 

The American Book Company (New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago) add Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Ear! of 
Chatham (William Pitt) to their series of English Classics 
for Schools. Besides the essay itself, there is an Intro- 
dnction containing brief biographies of Macaulay and of 
Pitt, with some remarks upon the former's literary 
style. 


An article by Herbert Spencer on the Inadequacy of 
‘Natural Selection’ will be printed in}|The Popular Science 
Monthly for April. Mr. Spencer maintains that natural- 
ists have been led, by the similarity of the phrase, to be- 
lieve that natural selection can do what artificial selec- 
tion does. 


Harper’s Bazar for this week is an Easter number, 
presenting a rare variety ,of ginteresting and beautiful 
features. The fiction includes, besides the ,continuation 
of Mr. Besant’s serial, ‘Tbe Rebel Queen,’ a new story by 
Mary E. Wilkins, entitled ‘Betsey Somerset,’ appropriate- 
ly illustrated by Alice Barber, and a characteristic Easter 
sketch called ‘Apple Jonathan,’ written by Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson, and illustrated by W. L. Sheppard. There 
is a timely article, entitled ‘Holy Week in Malta,’’by Isa 
Carrington Cabell, and Margaret E. Sangster contributes 
an ‘Easter Idyl,’ accompanied by a beautiful engraving 
from a drawing by W.H. Hyde. An important series of 
‘illustrated articles on ‘Household Decoration,’ by Clare 
Bunce, begins in the same number, which will appeal es- 
pecially to people of artistic tastes but limited means who 
desire to beautify their homes withoat sacrificing econo- 
my. 


NOTES. 


—Mr. Ruskin has kept such a flerce watch over the 
publication of his works, and onehas gotten so to ex- 
pect no favors from down in Kent, that the announce- 
ment of a first volume of ‘Selections from Ruskin,’ from 
Mr. George Allen, comes as a complete surprise. The 
volume will be very welcome and will find many pur- 
chasers who have not felt able to invest many dozens of 
dollars. The selections will be Scenes of Travel; Cha- 
racteristics of Nature; Painting and Poetry; Painters 
and Pictures; Architecture and Sculpture; Ethical and 
Didatic. 

—Mr. Gladstone has recommended another grant from 
the Royal Bounty Fund (the former to Mr. Watson) to 
Mr. James Dryden Hosken. Not many people on this 
side the water know Mr. Hosken; I do not; however, as 
Messrs. Methuen is about to publish another volume, and 
asa more general attention has thus been called to him, 
it is not impossible that he will become widely known. 

—Mr. Gladstone is a strange man; a politician, say, 
rather a statesman, although it is wearisome to see a 
good word like politician drop to a lower range; yet with 
all the deep and vital interests of the state, he is literary 
essayist and theologian, historian andcritic. Homer and 
the Bible are his subjects and the history of the church 
is a present knowledge to him. I suppose itis fair to 
say that his library (of many thousand volumes,) is 
largely composed of theological works. Itis a pity that 
he doesn’t care for the outside of his books; one feels 
‘drawn to say that tue artist should add his grace to the 
| utilitarian in the establishment of a library. 

—Anyone who has read the criticisms by Mr. Lionel 
Johnson inthe London weeklies will be glad to know 
‘that a volume on ‘The Art of Thomas Hardy’ is ready for 
| publication. 
| Lord Tennyson’s Life is being written and compiled 
| by the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. Achapter is to be writ- 
ten by Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson, author of ‘London 
Lyrics’, and compiler of the ‘Lyra Elegantiarum.’ It 
will be mostly personal reminiscence: 








—Mr. W.S. Libby, the Roman Catholic Essayist, has 
received rather severe criticism in many quarters for his 
latest work, ‘The Great Enigma.’ It is an attempt to 
combat agnosticism in favor of Christian traditional 
dogma. As itis not probable that a review of it will be 
given in Tue ComMONWEALTH, I would refer the reader 
to the Athenwum of March 11, fora rather keen, some- 
what unsympathetic criticism, which, however, opens it 
up and shows what is the manner .and substance of the 
book. 

—Mr. LeGallienne, essayist and poet, in his notice on 
Mr. Robert Buchanan's poem, ‘The Wandering Jew,’ 
(whereby is meant the Christ), stirred up a controversy 
which had its run in one of the London daily papers. 
Mr. LeGallienne is preparing, in consequence, a volume 
entitled ‘The Religion of a Literary Man,’ which should 
certainly be interesting. 

—A more than literary interest will attach to the 
forthcoming volume of essays by the late Cardinal Man- 
ning. It is hisonly contribution to secular literature and 
will consist of essays on Honor; Consistency; Vanity; 
Popularity; Gossip; The Fourth Estate; Critics; and 
other titles. 

—The deathof M. Taine has been so widely cliron- 
icled, and such full notices have appeared in the papers, 
that littie will need to be said here. He was aremark- 
able example of the French spirit, which, more than any 
other, is alive to its age, conscious of all men, cosmopol- 
itan in a word, and reaching out over all the earth. He 
is perhaps best known to us, who are even farther re- 
moved from him than are Englishmen, by his history of 
English literature; in which he showed his sympathetic 
understanding of the English temper; and by his notes 
on his life in England. When one contemplates two 
such men as M. Taine and M. Renan, turning-the thought 
to the comprehensiveness of understanding in them, one 
is compelled to avery great admiration of} the French 
genius, a tribute that is fittingly due from every quarter. 

—I give a few words of M. Emile Faquet, however, 
relating to M. Taine, taken from La Revue Bleue; 
‘‘Taine has left us. This premature deathis a great loss 
as itis a great sorrow. Taine has completed his mon- 
ument, the history of the ‘Origines de la France contem- 
poraine’; but he had promised himself ‘to entertain his 
old age,’ as he said, with his study of Sainte-Beuve, 
promised for ‘la collection Hachette,’ and with certain 
‘small philosophic distractions’ in the manner of his 
work on ‘l’Intelligence.’” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 








A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOOKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
Bangs, J.K. Coffee & Repartee. N.Y. Warpers. .50. 
Bernard, G.S8. (Compiler & Editor). War Talks of Confederate 
Veterans. Petersburg, Vua.; Beckwith. $2. 

Bright, W. Morality in Doctrine. New York. Longmans. 2. 

Calderwood, H. Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. New York. 
Macmillan. $2. 

James, Henry. The Real “Thing; and other tales. New York 
Macmillan. $1. 

Littledale, Harold. Essays oa Lord Tennyson’s Idyls. New 
York: Macmillan. $1.25. 

Parton, James, General Jaskson. New York: Appleton. $1.50 

Pearson, C. H, National Life and Character; a forecast. New York: 
Macmillan. $4. 

Rives, Amelie. Athelwold. New York: Harper. $1.25. 

Trenholm, W. L. The People’s Money. New York: Scribner. 
1.50 


$1.50. 
Wendell, Barrett. Were the Salem Witches Guiltless? A paper 
read before the Essex Institute. Salem. 5 


Wilkins, Mary E. Giles Corey, Yeoman. New York: Harper 
60. 


Balfour, H. The Evolution of Decorative Art. London: Percival. 
. 6d. 

Daniel, H. J. and others. Humourous Cornish Tales. 1 & 2 Series. 
London: Houlston. 1s. 

Hunter, Sir W.W. The Indian Empire. 3d Revised ed. London: 
Allen, 28s. 

Macpherson. W. C. The Baronage and the Senate: the House of 
Lords, Past, Present and Future, London: Munsey. 16s. 

Robinson, E. F. The Early History of Coffee Houses in England. 
London: Paul. 6s. 

Weismann, A. The Germ Piasm, a Theory of Heredity. Trans 
Ill. London: Scott. 6s. 





Boursin, E. et A. Challamel. Dictionnaire de la Revolution fran 
caise. Institutions, hommes, et faits. Paris: Jouvet. 15fr. 
Cherbuliez, Victor. Le Secret du Precepteur. Paris: Hachette 

3 f Wie 


50c. 
Du Camp, M. Le Crepuscule. Paris: Hechette. 3 fr 50 
Layrie, le Vice-amiral. La Restauration emperiale au Japon, 
Paris: Colin. 3 fr 50 
Maupassant, G. de. La Paix du Menage. Paris. 3 fr. 50. 
Martinet, C. Le Socialisme en Danemark. Paris: Soc. d’editions 
scientif. 2 fr 50. 
Eckart, D. Inder Fremde. Leipzig: Wild. 3m. 
Freytag, E. R. Historische Volkslieder. Dresden. 3m, 
Seidel: Goethe’s Briefe. Wien: Seidel, 1m. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF DR. MARTHA SCARBOROUGH 
By Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, 1.00. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By George H. Clark, D. D. With Illustra- 
tions from Old Paintings and Prints. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price, 1.25. 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By William J. Milne, Ph. D. LL. D. 
New York: American Book Company. Price, 30c 


. 


AN IMPERATIVE DuTY. A Novel. By W.D. Howells. Franklin 
Square Library. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, 50c. 


THE FIRST MILLENNIAL FairH. By Author of Not on Calvary. 
New York: Saalfield & Fitch. Price, 50c. 


A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. By William Dean Howells. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 50c. 
DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. Ky Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
John Ormsby’s Translation, Abiidged and Edited for the Use 
of Schools, by Mabel F. Wheaten. Boston: Ginn & Company. 


How TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. A Guide to the Names, 
Haunts and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. 
William Starr Dana. Illustrated by Marion Satterlee. New 
York: Charles Srcibner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell 
& Upham. Price, $1.50 


CHILDREN OF DESTINY. By Mollie Elliot Seawell. No. 113, Town 
and Country Library. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 60c. 
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THE MIRROR. 


BY BASIL TEMPEST. 


Take thou the glass, and when therein 
Thou look’st thyself to see, 
Remember that my constant heart 

As well reflecteth thee. 

The glass will show thy face tts twin; 
The truer heart of me 

Wiil show as well thy counterpart, 

If that thou distant be. 


The glass will let thy image fade 

When thou art. far away; 

But from my heart it cannot pass, 

Wherever thou may’st stray. 

And since I keep so true, fair maid, 

Ah! let me hope, some day, 

That thou wilt use me as thy glass 

And bid me ever stay. 

New England Magazine. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


At the Tremont Theatre, this week, Mrs. Minna Gale- 
Haynes, with an exeeptionally brilliant supporting com- 
pany, has given a series of finished and delightful 
performances of classical plays, including ‘As You Like 
It,’ ‘The Hunchback,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘The Lady of 
Lyons’ and ‘Ingomar.’ Mrs. Gale-Haynes has a winning 
presence anda face of delicate beauty. Her work is 
marke by clear intelligence and sensitive sincerity; its 
weakness is in the want of that nameless, vital, compel- 
ling something we call magnetism for want of a better 
name; that something which convinces, and lacking 
which illusion is lacking. Her impersonations had, 
however, mary fortunate and memorable moments; as 
in Rosalind’s reception of the news of Orlando’s hurt, 
and Julia’s passionate struggle with her pride and pain 
after Clifford has renounced hor love. The supporting 
company did work of such finish, force and grace as are 
rare indeed and welcome indeed. ‘To hear Shakespeare's 
ines read as Mr. Plimpton and Miss Shaw read them—to 
see a Helen who is not a hoyden, anda Modus who jis not 
a mere mumchance—is an eventin a dramatic season for 
which a critic does well to chronicle his gratitude. 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters have given a week of representation of their so- 
called ‘Piays of Literature;’ some new, some old. ‘The 
Squirrel Inn’ does not keep flavor well, on repeated 
seeings; its interest ls found to be largely in the unex- 
pectedness of its quaint sayings and happenings; these, 
once anticipated, come as something flat and unprofita- 
ble. ‘The Other Woman’, a one-act episode by Richard 
Harding Davis, proved drearily unsuitable to dramatic 
representation, and was, moreover, fatally miscast as to 
its leading character; the idealistic, ardent, youthful 
Latimer becoming, in Mr. Wheatcroft’s representation, 
a middle-aged gentleman of a tranquilly argumentative 
turn of wind, and apparently much bored with his sur- 
roundings. ‘The Decision of the Court,’ by Brauder 
Matthews, scored a distinct success; its dialogue is 
swift, sparkiing and apt, and its story a light but keen 
satire on certain phases of American social life. It was 
effectively, at moments brilliantly, played by Mrs. Agnes 
Booth and Mr. Eugene Ormonde; the latter doing, as 
the impassive and honest Stanyhurst, the best bit of work 
he bas yetshown the Boston stage. 


Mr. Morrison’s ‘Hal o’ the Hall’—an jll-made adaptation 
from the famous old bailad of ‘The Heir o’ Linne’—is an 
insipid and meaningless trifle, written without force or 
grace and acted without illusion. Mr. Fitch’s ‘Harvest’ 
is easily the strongest and worthiest play the ‘Theatre’ 
has yet given us. It deals straightforwardly, without 
palliation and without hysterics, with the ugly theme of 
a libertine’s past; it moves with merciless swiftness; its 
dialogue is vivid, its characterization subtle and true. 
It leaves an abiding impression, painful but just and 
sane. In it Miss Grace Kimball is unpleasing and insin- 
cere as the bride, Miss Mary Shaw nobly earnest and 
powerfully affecting as the deserted ‘common-law’ wife, 
and Mr. Ormonde savagely convincing as the baftled 
bridegroom. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘Shore-Acres’ is drifting on 
the full tide of popular favor toits fiftieth performance. 
At the Globe Theatre, ‘The Private Secretary’ closes to- 
night its successful engagement. At the Park Theatre, 
‘A Temperance Town’ continues its phenomenally success- 
ful career. At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Ensign’ has its 
last [performance to-night. At th» Columbia ‘Cheatre, 
Mr. Mason and Miss Manola take from us much sunshine, 
in taking from us to-nght Friend Frits and winsome 
Suzel. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘After Dark’ has 
thrilled as aforetime many devotees of melodroma. 

E. G. 





Stage Whispers Say: 
That the irreverent read the Arts and Letters’ bill- 
boards as announcing not ‘plays of literature’ but ‘plays 
at literature.’ 


a 


That after this week’s incomparalbe Helen, all future 
Helens will be greeted with ‘*O Shaw!” 

That Easter week will make a nice, moral start, with 
‘The Marriage Spectre’ and ‘The Crust of Society.’ 

That the ‘Diamond Breaker’ broke the record for hair- 
raising realism. 

That Mr. Ormonde proves a much better character- 
actor than Eugenerally find. 

That the name of the author of ‘Giles Corey’ is a secret 
to the honorary members of the Arts-and-Letters, though 
known to every reader of Harper’s Magazine. 

That if Giles gets an en-Corey he will do more than 
we prophesy. 

That ‘Shore-Acres,’ like Tennyson’s brook, goes on 
forever—and that’s a good old just; and also like Tenny- 
son’s brook, ‘comes from haunts of coot and Herne’— 
and that’s a bad new one. 

That Uncle Nat says ‘‘Doos he?”—and pretty soon we 
shall all be saying ‘‘Duse!” 


Music, Lectures and Readings. 


The past week has seen the close of the eighth season 
of chamber music by the accomplished artists of the 
Kniesel Quartet. }Today, at Music Hall, Paderewski gives 
his last recital. And with the oratorio tomorrow evening, 
the Handel and Haydn Society brings its season to an 
end. 

- These are signs of spring. But the season now draw- | 
tug to an end has been In many ways so enjoyable and so 
full of music of the better sort that its memory even is| 
delightful. 

An appreciative audience listened to the reading of 
Miss Walrath at the Parker Memorial Hall sone evening 
last week. Miss Walrath will graduate from the Emer- 
son school this year and gives promise of great success 
asa public reader. There is little of school mannerism 
in her reading and her simple unaffectedness is a welcome 
change. 

Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus of the Armour Institute, Chicago, 
has kirdly consented to deliver the Commencement 
Address at Lasell Seminaryin June. The Seminary has 
been granted by the Committee on Assignment of Space 
in the Woman's Building of the World's Columbian 
Exposition, a room in that building,to be at the Semi- 
nary’s disposal during the continuance of the Fair. This 
room Is fifty four feet square, and is made available to 
Lasell subject to no conditions other than that the rules 
and regulations of the Woman’s Building be not in- 
fringed. 








MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 
The April number of the New England Magazine 
contains a variety of good things, among others two 
valuable political papers on topics of vital interest. The 
number opens with Phillips Brook's historical sermon on 
Trinity Church, which now for the first time reaches a 
wide audience. It is finely illustrated with portraits of 
all the pastors of the church back to pre-revolutionary 
days, and with reproductions of the magnificent stained 
windows of the present edifice, and sketches of the 
exterior and interior. This is supplemented by the 
description of Trinity, written by H. H. Richardson, 
the great American architect. Benjamin Kimball gives 
an accountof the work of the Boston Camera Club, 
which will attract all interested in the development of 
photography asanart. The article is admirably illus- 
trated with examples of the best work of the club. 
Raymond L. Bridgman ably considers the objections to 
‘Biennial Elections and Legislative Sessions,’ and decides 
that the requirements of modern social life demand the 
maintenance of the statu quo. Mrs. Helen Campbell’s 
serial ‘John Ballantyne, American,’ is continued. 


The first paper inthe The Atlantic for April is the 
conclusion of Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s serial, 
‘Old Kaskaskia,’ which is, it seems to us, the strongest 
piece of writing that Mrs. Catherwood has yet done. 
The Atlantic has been fortnnate in securing for this 
number some interesting unpublished correspondence of 
William’Hazlitt, whichis edited by Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt. Another article devoted to correspondence is 
the result of a curious ‘find,’ and one specially interest- 
ing to New Englanders—namely, some letters from Henry 
Pelham to John Singleton Copley. These were dis- 
covered in the English Public Record Office, in a bundle 
marked ‘Intercepted Letters,’ and are full of interesting 

















the Greeks who live in America. The paper 
ever, to be circulated in classical schools. \; 
excellent exercise for boys who are wel! for, 
Greek, and nothing can quicken atten: 
experience which they will gain in sp, 
cles of intelligence from Greece and fro 
world. The paper is well written ana 
subscription price, for schools, libra; 
clergyman, is four dollars a year; f 

five dollars. It may be safely said tha 
which will take it will continue the « Pintin. 
after year, so valuable an auxiliary a 
education. ‘The offices are at 3 Tr 
title of the journal is Neos Kosn | 
Weekly Epitheoresis. The whole ef f 
men in modern Greece has ' 
language to a similarity to the Gr fA 
which is that taught in all colleges. 
this process been in the last sixty yea: 
scholar trained to read the Greek ‘les 
tus or Homer will find any diffic 
Neos Kosmos. 
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Scribner’s Magazine for Apri! op: 
a rich group of illustrations by Robe: 
recently returned from a two years 
He has written several papers deta 
taining way his experiences while 
each of these will be fully illustrated f 
able collection of sketches and pict 
fruit of his study in that country. 1 
‘An Artist in Japan,’ and is taken up 
impressions which that 
temperament. I[n another article in this ro AN 
England Farm’, writer and illustrator 
person, with the additional novelty that t rey 
are also engraved by the author, Frank Fr . 
article entitled ‘A Day With a Country Doctor 
Magazine was, it the first exam 
American periodical of a contribution writ 
and engraved by the same man.) In th: 
Mr. French gives a delightful picture of \ 
has accomplished on an abandoned New Engla 
The selectionof Carlyle Letters given in this ma 
is different in tone from any that have 
Two of them are to the friend of his , 
Edward Irving. They are a remarkable expressiyp of 
Carlyle’s personality, giving his own view of his 
liar temperament with a simplicity 
does not occur anywhere else perbaps in Car 
erature. 


country ma 


is believed, 


and 


for April contains « 
articles on the lea 


The North American Review 
usual, a number of important 
topics of the day. The opening paper, entitled 
at the World’s Fair,’ is by the 
seeks to correct the apprehension that systematic exo 
tion will be practised in Chicago during the Exposit 
This is followed by an article from the pen of 
liam A. Hammond, who gives an interesting 
the wonderful advances made in ‘Brain Surgery’ 
the last fifty years. The literary feature of the num 
is furnished by George Manville Fenn, the novelist, 
discusses the ‘Art of Mystery in Fiction.’ In the syn 
posium entitled ‘How Shall the Pension List Be Rev's 
significant and authoritative expressions o! 
to be found from Representative R. P. C. Wilsor 
Missouri, chairman of the House Committ 
sions; Gen. S. S. Burdett, Past Commander-in-Chief 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and | W 
Church, editor of the Army and Navy Journal. ‘After 
Death—W hat?’ is a question which the hv. | 
Dole essays to answer, ina very thoughtful and sve 
gestive article on this subject. 


Director Genera 


accouni 


e on | 


Harper’s Magazine for April is particularly 
articles on American subjects. An important chapt 
Western history, written in a style which invests 
all the charms of romance, is the artic’ 
1541-1891,’ contributed by ex-Senator John J 
and accompanied by numervus portraits 
made themselves famous in the developmen 
monwealth. ‘The City of Brooklyn’ is t 
graphic article by Julian Ralph, and is v: 
trated from drawings and photograplis. 
Nelson contributes a second paper on 
ciety,’ in which he deals especially wit 
tures of life in the inner circles and mort 


‘Was g 





and detailed accounts of the state of Boston in 1770 and 
also in 1775, during the seige. They are now for the first 
time published. Dr. Edward Everett Hale continues his | 
series of papers on ‘My College Days,’ and is particu- 
larly delightful in his descriptions of the Class Days of 
bygone years. Harriet Waters Preston and Louise | 
Dodge, who perhaps above any other women of the day 
are thoroughly conversant with Italian history, have a | 
long paper on Vittoria Colonsua, which includes selections | 
from her correspondence with Michael Angelo. The short 
story of the number consists of a tale called ‘Miss Tom | 
and Peepsie,’ by A. M. Ewell. 


We have the first numbers of a new paper in the 








Greek language, published in Boston for the benefit of | 


of the capital. The article is appropria' 
with several pictures drawn by C. S.R 
Parsons Lathrop writes agcomprehensive 4 
account of ‘The Progress of Artin New 
far from being merely local in its interest 
artists and lovers of art in every part of 
Chief among the articles on foreign sub)¢ 
Bigelow’s narrative of his observations ‘10 ' 
of the Czar,’ containing some highly intere= 
tion concerning Russian military life, anc 4 
by several striking illustrations by Fred’r 
Howard Pyle tells a quaint and moving 
seventeenth century, entitled ‘Retributions 
adds two characteristic full-page illustra’ 
by James Russell Lowell, hitherto uppubliscy, 
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aPBIL 1, 189 - psn achtegrerinpesemmememmnenenasen 
Birthday at Sea,’ beautifully illustrated by 
ign April met Sherwood, is another attractive feature of 
Rosie “ = Other poems are by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ihe Bm ates, and William H. Hayne. The editorial 
sa ts maintain their usual high standard of excel- 
: ie , Popular Science Monthly (New York: D. 
an 4 opens with an essay on ‘Science and the 
se Wi . President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford 
wes iyersity,in which the absurd weakness of many 


tarian colleges is set forth and the advance 
nas made in higher education is described. 
if the University of Rochester, Dr. David 
ys with a suggestive paper on ‘The Festal 
f Art,’ taking the ground that the fine arts 
xpressing the feelings awakened by religion 
tent stimali of the imagination. Dr. T. 
os ier Brunton discusses ‘The Correlation of Structure, 
» and Thought,’ showing from diagrams and two 
pictures what parts of the body move as an 
rent of certain thoughts and actions. The 
-es a Gecided stand in this number in defense 
Wright, whose ‘recent book on Man and 
riod has been severely handled. In ‘Traces 
i Industry,’ John Gifford tells the story of 
gx iron ore in South Jersey. The frontis- 
” portrait of Ernest Renan. 
, portrait of H. R. H. the} Duchess of Fife graces 
front page of Cassell’s Family Magazine for April. 
m royalty to the slums is but a step, for on the oppo- 
» ‘Through London on a Barge.’ From 
, sail-boat is an easy transition, and this 
‘The Island of Six Shadows,’ where 
we meet with strange adventures. Under the title, ‘This 
too Solid Flesh,’ the ‘Family Doctor’ offers some 
excellent advice to those who suffer from embonpoint. 


page we 


r takes us to 


Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine (Hartford, Conn: 
4. D. Worthington & Co.) comes to hand with a generous 
supply of good things for the entertainment of its rapidly 
of readers. 


growing circle The April number of this 
vigorous young magazine is the best that has yet been 

lished, its table of contents showing great diversity 
of material and a most excellent list of contributors. 


The interest and value ofits leading articles, the excep- 
quality of its stories, poems, and depart- 
peut matter, are admirably supplemented by the fine 
ress work and artistic illustrations which make this 
amber as attractive as it is readable. 


Sir Robert S. Ball, F. R.S., the well-known English 
astronomer, has jast completed an ‘Atlas of Astronomy,’ 
otaining Dumerous beautifully printed telescopic views 
{plunets, the sun’s corona, etc., and diagrams of orbits. 
eare many star maps, and aseries of twelve plates 
devoted to the moon, showing its aspects on consecutive 
lays from the third to the fourteenth, making seventy- 
two plates in all. An introduction of nearly sixty pages 
givesacomprehensive explanatory text. The Atlas is 
I by D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Howells’s new novel, ‘The World of Chance,’ will 
soon be pablished in book form by Harper & Brothers. 
The same publishers have nearly ready ‘The Philosophy 
of Singing,’ by Mrs. Clara K. Rogers; ‘Primary Con- 
Yictions * by the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; Horatio 
Bridge’s ‘Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ witb 
portraits; and Justin McCarthy’s new novel, ‘The Dic- 
‘ator.’ ‘They will also add to their series of ‘The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’a biography of ‘The Earl of Aberdeen,’ 
by his son, Sir ArthurGordon. ‘Shandon Bells’ will be 
tie next volume of, their revised library edition of 


Black’s novels. 


tional literary 


yublished 


Good Housekeeping for April (Springfield: Clark W. 
Bryan ( is an Easter number, its pages being full of 
‘espiritof springtime. But apart from the general 
tribute, in prose and verse, to the Easter festival, there is 
the usual care for all interests of the home, ranging from 
practical cookery and the best way to make a bed and 


sleep therein, to the decidedly prosaic matter of house- 


his theorem; and he brings to his young readers a clear | 
understanding of the state of affairs by likening New | 
York to a school-boy promoted more rapidly that his | 
advancement warrants. No sooner does such a boy be- 
come adapted to his surroundings thau these are made 
more difficult. Henry Fenn brings forward a contrasting 
paper, the story of Whittier’s ‘Snow Bound,’ an account 
of the artist’s visit to the poet when he was commissioneil 
to illustrate the homely New England poem. The paper, | 
being written by an artist, is graphic, straightforward, 
and full of life—qualities worthy of note by professioa- 
al literary men. It givesa charmingly personal glimpse 
of the poet. There is abundance of humor, fun end 
brightness in the remaining pages of this number: the 
truly humorous poem ‘What the Lord High Chamberlain 
Said,’ the real old-fashioned fairy tale, ‘Prince Cam and | 
the Fairies,’ the slightly boastful sketch of ‘The Largest 
Kite in the World,’ the exciting ‘Walrus-Hunt in Arctic 
Seas,’ by one of the Peary Relief Expedition, the delight- 
ful Herford poem’ ‘The Gifted Ant,’ and the 
melodious rhyme and music, ‘Granger Grind.’ 
‘Tiny Luttrell’ is a story of Australian life by E. W. 
Hornung, witha turn at Eogland to give it contrast. It | 
is a love story, of course. Tiny being the heroine and the 
manager of her father’s sheep ranch the hero. The | 
author's style is fresh and attractive, and the book prom- 
ises tobe a favorite. Itis fromthe press of the 
Pablishing Company. 
| 
| 


catehy | 


Cassell | 


In the Century for April begins a series of four articles 
on the time of Queen Anne, by Mrs. M. O. W. 
the novelist, well known also as the author of historical | 
studies of Florence and Venice. The first of The Century 
articles, entitled ‘The Princess Anne,’ deals with the | 
period preceding Anne's accession to the throne; the | 
second, ‘The Queen and the Duchess,’ 
period following. Both papers treat particularly of her | 
relations with the Marlboroughs, and have all the literary 
charm and keon discriminatiou of Mrs. Oliphant’s work. 
The third article will treat of Dean Swift, the author of | 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ and the fourth of Daniel Defoe, the | 
author of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 

The second installment of ‘Derringforth,’ the new 
novel by Frank A. Munsey, is continued in Munsey’s 
Magazine for April. 
York life, and the wheels within wheels which make 
events. It works up to a dramatic climax, which leaves 
the reader impatient to see how the diverse characters of | 
the hero and herione will come out of the situations into | 
which their own impulses, born of nature-itself, have led 
them. 

In the April Century the listof ‘The Letters of Two 
Brothers’—General and Senator Sherman—are of striking 
interest, since they give an intimate acconnt of the 
relations between General Grant and General Sherman 
after the war, including the trouble between President 
Johnson and General Grant, involving General Sherman, 
and Grant’s candidacy for the presidency. 


Oliphant, 


describes the 





EDUCATIONAL. 
HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 


Class and Private Lessons; wid and etre sessions.} 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by DR. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS. 


{For the higher education of young women. 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five 


Buildings unsur} 





cleaning Every page of this valuable magazine is 
Practical and interesting; it is never dull, and never 
Sensational, but by the good sense and care which are 
‘iways evident has won its exceptional hold upon the 
public confidence. 

Among other articles In the Magazine of American 
omnery for April, are: ‘The Ride of Paul Revere,’ 
ilastrate 1, and based mainly on his own account of it; 
‘The Historical Novel and American History ;’ an account, 
Gleam | from colonial documents, of the ‘First Attempt 
% Found an American College,’ antedjating Harvard by 
several ; years; and book-lovers will be interested in the 
one £ ‘Two Manuscript Volumes in the Congres- 
— Library.’ The Historical Prize Competition seems 
* luterest everyone as it should. $2,000 in prizes are 
pro r 1893, and the details and rules of this unique 
a €8t will furnished to any one sending stamp to the 

— 1e of American History, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 

he leading article in the April St. Nicholas is un- 
a ‘edly Mr. Stedman’s paper on New York. There is 
> phase of the city life left untouched by the critic, and 


yet he finds more to commend than to blame. 
shorte; 


Offered fo 


That the 
omings of the city are undeniable but excusable is 


grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford 


, Mass. 
Ww NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 
Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1392; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for sc fentific schools,and for testes 88; 
special attention given toc haracter building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 
N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


GcHooL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 


Training for service, educational or industrial. 
for a pursuit as a chemist. Advantages for research. 





request. Address, Sc hool of nD) 4 Ann cused Mich. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 





R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 





It gives a broad picture of New | 


acres—twelve in | 


Preparation 
The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon | 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
| $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, wil 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. | 

Send for catalogue to 
»Rev. W. 
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RT EDUCATION - 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation and thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. &. The cultivation In the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
ce. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 

Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston, New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





First to teach 


OWARD SEMINARY, 

WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Plymouth Co.,2) miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
number limited. Ad- 
Physical Training. Domestic 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; 


vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, 


| Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 


Send for an illustrated circular, 


Il. M. WILLARD, A, M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
tookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| PjAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
| paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
j} year. Address 
} THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. » Pa. 


| USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard Seem oy 
| FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
iar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time amaggane | for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


: to WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounas all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse, 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

DW: ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


BATES COLLEGE, 


sEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
| Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George w. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about #140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
| who are unable to meet their e apeaase otherwise. 


| PROCTOR ACADEMY, 

i ANDOVER, N. H. 

| Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The! course 

| of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
| Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
lo soncord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 

| comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 


for catalogue to 
| Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


“PARvaRD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
| BOSTON, MASS, 
| Thetwenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
| 1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
| mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
} | nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the ost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury 8t., Boston, 





| 
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BROKEN BLOSSOMS. 


BY GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


A stately lily grew within my room, 
A fair, sweet hope struck root deep in my 
heart; 
Each joy of other seemed a subtle part. 
My soul, expectant, waited for their bloom, 
Hushed, longing, eager, while life’s mystic sway 
Slow wrought its wondrous will by night, by 
day. 


Straight, glorious, virginal, my lily grew, 
Heaven's golden rays their tender magic 
wrought, 
While, leaf by leaf, unfolding like a thought, 
The snowy chalice opened; pearly dew 
Gleamed in its fragrant heart—its incense sweet 
Made my poor room for vestal service meet. 


My fair hope felt the magic thrill of life, 
From my heart’s blood its wand’ring roote 
were fed: 
Far wide and deep the vital network spread; 
The vibrant air with notes of joy was rife— 
And lo! a crown of glory ’midthe gloom 
Made glad my life with radiance and bloom. 


My gl 

Ite fragrant 

Reft of its sunny splendor—while apart, 
With downcast looks that fatally condemn 
The tiny culprit, stands, in wonder mild, 
He of the ruthless grasp, my rosy child. 


hear 


Soft little hands stray o’er my stricken head, 
The merry eyes with swift tears overlow— 
What knows the baby heart of deeper woe? 

A lily broken? Yea, a sweet hope dead, 

For in that self-same hour, love’s chalice rent 

Wasted forevermore life’s sacrament. 


Like withered flower that sacred trust lies sere— 
On aching heart my child’s sweet accents 
fall: 
“Don’t cry, mamma! this isn’t hurt at all, 
It’s planted in again—sec, mamma dear!" 
Fond, foolish comforter! How should he know 
Dead hopes and broken blossoms cannot grow? 


—[Donahoe’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 
The North Scituate Library Association, 
which has recently been incorporated under 
the statutes of the Commonwealth, has 
been given a substantlal start in life by the 
present of $300 from Joseph Y. Bailey, 
President of the Boylston National Bank 
of Boston, to be used to purchase a site; 
and Silas Pierce, President of the First 
National Bank of Boston, and head of the 
firm of Silas Pierce & Co., has given $3000 
with which to erect the library building. 
Both gentlemen are natives of Scituate and 
have always taken a deep interest in the 
home of their childhood. 


Mrs. Bayard ‘Taylor has revised her hus- 
band’s ‘History of Germany,’ and the new 
edition will soon be published by Appleton. 


The library collected by the late Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte is now being catalogued, 
and the expert at work on the task is 
astounded at the discovery of its richness 
in philological works. He has a long list 
of those which cannot be found in the 
British Museum, although his selections, 
for a test, were quite at haphazard. The 
prince had exceptional facilities during the 
Empire to collect rare books in the line of 
his hobby all over Europe, and he devoted 
all his energies and fortune to the work. 


Mrs. U.S. Grant will spend the summer 
at Cranston’s Hotel, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
A suite of rooms overlooking the Hudson 
has been engaged for her, and is now 
receiving a thorough overhauling. The 
neighborhood of West Point has a strong 
fascination for the widow of the great 
soldier. Last year Mrs. Grant spent the 
greater part of the summer at Cranston’s, 
and her chief pleasure was to visit the 
places where the General in his cadet days 
studied the art of war. 


Emin Pacha’s fate still remains a goou 
deal of a mystery, but the great traveller’s 
little daughter, Ferida, who made her way 
from Wadelai to Bagamoyo two years ago, 
nearly starved, still remains at the latter 
place. She has quite recovered from the 
privations of that terrible time, and is 
described as being a sprightly, well-grown 
girl of eleven. 


The hardships of authors would seem to 
be a great as those of publishers, judging 
from what Mrs: W. K. Clifford has sufferea 
at the hands of a London firm to whom she 
sold a story nine years ago, which had been 
written seven years before. The price 
was very low, and the story was to be pub- 
lished anonymously. Since that time Mrs. 
Clifford has made a popular success as a 
novelist, and the publishers have brought 
out a new edition of her child’s story with 
her name on the title page, and ‘‘got up in 
the guise of a naw novel.” 


Richard T. Auchmuty, who has done so 
much to promote trade schools in New 
York city, is slowly recovering from a 
severe surgical operation. His right leg 
is amputated, but his physician reports 
that he is doing well. 


One of Charlotte Bronté’s most intimate 
friends, Miss Mary Taylor—the Rose Yorke 
of ‘Shirley’ and the ‘M.’ of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
oe just died at the age of seventy- 
six. 


Emily Lawless, a brilliant Irish novelist 
whose ‘Grania’ has received very high 
praise, is extremely ill, and is not likely 
ever to write again. 


The surviving members of the Yale Class 
of '42 have raised a fund of $2000 which 
they have given to the corporation in 
trust, the income to be devoted to the en- 
couragement of extemporaneous speaking 
among the students of the University. 
The fund and prize will bear the name of 
the late Prof. Thomas A. Thatcher. 


The death of Col. Elliott F. Shepard re- 
sulted from the application of ether for 
the purpose of performing a surgical opera- 
tion. 


King Oscar of Sweden is a very simple- 
minded man. When he went to see the 
Pope he kissed the Holy Father on both 
cheeks. Such a salute was quite irregu- 
lar, long usage having established the 
custom of kissing only the Pope’s hand. 
This rule was only broken once, in the 
case of the late Pontiff by a President of 
the United States. General Grant simply 
shook him by the hand and said, ‘‘How 
do you do, sir?” 


Mrs. J. R. Green, the wife of the Eng- 
lish historian, had her right hand disabled 
by writer’s cramp through the strain of 
writing at her husband’s dictation—some- 
times as much as ll hours a day. Instead 
of laying down her pen Mrs. Green taught 
herself to write with her left hand and has 
since written three important books on her 
own account. 


Ex- President Harrison, while out on his 
recent gunning expedition, was the object 
of much interest and attention from the 
residents of the region through which he 
passed. While he was on a railway train 
coming into Peoria, a fellow-passenger, 
one of the fair eex, addressed him, saying: 
“I beg pardon; but are you President 
Harrison?” ‘No, madam,” was his reply; 
‘*T am Benjamin Harrison, of Indianapolis.” 


Mr. William Willard has gone to Au- 
gusta, Me. to paint a portrait of ex-Sena- 
tor Bradbury for Memorial Hall, Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Willard has painted a goodly 
number of Maine’s distinguished men, Gen. 
0. O. Howard, ex-Gov. Chamberlain, ex- 
President Harris of Bowdoin College, Rev. 
Dr. Bond, Dr. Talcott and others. 


‘Uncle Jerry’ Rusk’s official successor in 
the Agricultural Department, Secretary 
Morton, who is a practical farmer, de- 
clares that he can husk more corn ina 
given time than any man west of the Miss- 
ourl River. In a ‘shucking match’ with 
ex-Senator Van Wyck of Nebraska, a few 
years ago, Mr. Morton claims to have 
beaten his rival badly ina stretch of six 
hours. The prize in that contest was a 
sorrel colt, which the Secretary still pos- 
sesses. 


Two sayings of Bismarck are going the 
rounds. Heis said to have observed that 
when we read a medical book we fancy we 
have all the maladies it describes, but when 
we read a book on morals we find that our 
neighbors have all the faults that it points 
out. On another occasion he remarked: 
“In the téte-d-téte a woman speaks aloud 
toa man who is indifferent to her, low to 
him whom she is near loving—and keeps 
silence with the one she loves.” 


Commodore Horatio Bridge, retired, 
who died at his home at Athens, Penn., on 
March 20, will be remembered as the friend 
of Hawthorne. He was born at Augusta, 
Maine, on April 8, 1806, and was a class- 
mate of Hawthorne’s at Bowdoin College. 
His ‘Journal of an African Cruiser’ (1845) 
is — to have been edited by his 
friend. 


The second of the lectures in the Spencer 
Trask series at Princeton this year will be 
given by Prof. John Fiske, who will speak 
on ‘Columbus,’ in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, on April 20. 


Erastus D. Webster, an old anti-slavery 
editor, Seward’s private secretary during 
the war for the Union, who has held sever- 
al offices and done various business since, 
died in Washington last week. 


M. Paul Blouet (‘Max O’Rell’) has had 
such a successful season in Australia that 
his tour has beep extended so as to include 
South Africa. 


The late Mrs. Mary Jeannette Keeney has 
left $25,000 to Trinity College, Hartford, 
and $25,000 to the Wadsworth Atheneum 
of that city, the latter sum to be expended 
for works of art. 


The Hon. Andrew D. White has felt 
enough interest in having the Unitarian 
Church at Ithaca rebuilt towrite to this 
country expressing his interest in the 
scheme, and to make a contribution of 
money also. He thinks that college towns 





in particular should have Unitarian church- 
es, and advocated the establishment of one 
at Ann Arbor for that reason. 








! 
The Rev. Walter Elliott, who resigned | 
the editership of the Catholic World a few | 
months ago, will next September engage in | 
missionary work among non-Catholic in| 
the West. He begins at Detroit, and will | 
have the co-operation of the Bishop of that 
diocese and the priests of the city. 


The enlargement of the Battell Chapel at | 
Yale will add one-third in number to its 
present 1,000 sittings. The work will be 
done under the supervision of J. C. Cady 
& Co., architects. The estimated cost, 
$25,000, will be met by a gift of that 
amount from Mr. Robbins Battell, of Nor- 
folk, Conn., and his sister, Mrs. Ellen Bat- 
tell Eldridge, of Yarmouth, Mass. 


General Anthouard de Vraincourt, who 
died at the age of ninety-seven a fortnight 
or more ago, was almost the last survivor 
of the wars of the First Empire. He bad 
just left the military school of St. Cyr 
a he took partin the battle of Water- 
00. 


" - 


The collection of books, manuscripts, 
paintings and drawings once belonging to 
Bayard Taylor, and presented by his widow 
to the public library of West Chester, 
Penn.,is jealously guarded by the librarian. 
It will soon be arranged for exhibition. 
Beyond the books and manuscripts, the 
directors of the library prize the old knap- 
sack in which many of the volumes were 
carried as the owner trudged along the 
European roads seeking new sights and 
preparing his famous ‘Views Afoot.’ The 
leathern bag is well worn, and it and the 
strap which holds it have almost parted 
company. 


M. Paul Armand»Challemel-Lacour, the 
well-known writer and statesman, is Ren- 
an’s successor in the French Academy. M. 
Challemel-Lacour received 17 votes tol3 cast 
for Gaston-Bruno-Paulin Paris, the well- 
known writer and grammarian, and one 
vote cast for Emile Zola. 


Mrs. Clara Abbott Poor of Lawrence, 
now in her ninetieth year, is the daughter 
of Caleb Abbott of Andover, Mass., who 
was a soldier from Andover, Msss., in the 
Revolutionary War. He served throughout 
the entire war, was at Bunker Hill, where 
he had a brother killed, at Saratoga, and at 
the terrible winter camp of Valley Forge. 


A new play which Richard Mansfield is to 
produce in Chicago iu April is entitled ‘The 
Great House of Vanbrough,’ and is written 
by Silas Brandon,a young American author 
whom Mr. Mansfield met in the South. 
The play deals with life in New York city 
about 50 years ago. Mr. Mausfleld will ap- 
pear in the character of an old New York 
merchant. 


Mrs. Anna Potter, independent candidate 
for Mayor of Kansas City, has refused a 
Republican indorsement. She is a woman 
of much decision of character, and has 
some wealth. At present she is building a 
house, and her workmen say that she shows 
much executive ability. 


Kate Field, to emphasize her advice 
against apologies to public or private 
audiences, tells this story: ‘‘The first time 
I apologized to an audience was in an in- 
teriur town of New York State, when, ow- 
ing to the miscarriage of my trunk, I was 
obliged to appear on the platform in a 
travelling gown. It wasan eminently re- 
spectable gown, and had I not been goose 
enough to exhibit distress, few would have 
known that it was not what is classically 
called store clothes. - The next 
morning, in the only journal of that town,I 
read a long tirade on my disrespect to an 
audience made up of the élite—how I need 
not think myself superior to clothes, and 
how my indifference to appearances was so 
pronounced as to destroy the charm of the 
lecture, if ithad any! Not one word more 
regarding the lecture!” 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggisis, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimo- 
nials free. 





Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup takes the lead of 
all cough preparations on our shelves. 
Carpenter & Palmeter, Jamestown, N. Y. 





“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 





whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins)ow’s 
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BY 

CHARLES A. WALKER. 


ART, 


On Paper 13x18 inches, Price, $1.0 


ALSO A LIMITED NUMBER oF 
India Paper Provufs, Price, $2.59 
Signed Japan Proofs, Price, $5.09 


Sold by Booksellers and Art ] 
paid, on receipt of price by the J 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 
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The celebrated hygienic AIR MATTR 
equal for a perfectly pure, clea: 
bed, indorsed by the leading phy) 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS C0., 


7 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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Sermons for he i 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract forn 


series of sermons of the winter b v. i 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons w 


WAR 


sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address or 


receipt of one dollar. 
each. Now ready: 


Single « 


i 


iFEI 


No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLI 
“ 2. THE FIRST CHURCH 0! {RIST 
“ 3. LIFE HID WITH GOD 
“« 4, THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOO 
“ 5. Te GLORIFY GOD 
* 6 WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LON 

LOW. 
« 7, «©°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCI 
“« §. PERSONAL RELIGION. 
* 9. MODERN IDOLATRY. 
“10. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 
“lL. TRUTH. 
“12. HOW TO USE THE BIBL! 
“13. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
LAW OF LOVE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to t 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston 





—AN EASTER GIFT. _ 


FIVE PROPHETS OF T0-DA\. 


—BY— 


EDWARD E. HALE, W®”. tl. LYON 


and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, ace ta. 
For sale at the Unitarian Roon I 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hami!' 


- Carpets Made Over and Kelaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DA’. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland ane 
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J. B. BRYANT | ana 
Between 
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high rank. These two had always lived 
peacefully until last summer, when the 
Kahuna bought some young pigs. There 
had never been any fence between the two 
places, and the young porkers raised havoc 
with the native’s garden. So, to stop this 
trouble, he built a fence between his yard 
and his neighbor’s. The Kahuna was away 
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conn G0) cme 





et ne comutacturers, s, which Ra at the time, and when he returned he was . 
y jower tha so enraged that he told the native he must 
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professor Hort —_ i see , wild | from fright. 
gated the number gh nea 1891 ate 1000, This native, however, had a been Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 
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Kahuna’s power was not so great as his 
people believed, for he refused to remove 
the fence. The Kahuna straightway began 
his incantations, but the fence-builder held 
out for a week, with no show of weaken- 
ing. At the end of that time his old super- 
stitions got the better of his new teachings, 
and he went to the Kahuna, telling him he 
was willing to tear down the bone of con- 
tention if he would remove his curse from 


























people all over the country. 


therefor one dollar each, 


THe Boston COMMONWEALTH has 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


secured 


enough of 


these coins,] paying 


to be able to make the following offer: 


To each new subscriber, paying $2.50 


in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 
and one Souvenir Coin. 
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Kanaka Superstitions. 
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matter ofclothing. When a gentleman purchases 
a suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, 
but one that is made in the highest style of art, 
but too often he}finds to his chagrin his mistake. 


There are men who claim to do custom tailo ing 
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The Boston Journcymen Tailors have long 
been aware of this imposition. Attempts have 
been made to expose the" fraudulent) business 
methods, but all the efforts for public protection 
have been in vain until the adoption of the 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE. 
LABEL, 


which is now sewn on all garments made by 
skilled artisans. 

Customers will know that they are getting|'a 
fair equivalent for value received, that their 
garments have been made where sanitary ar 
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In Leading and Correct Styles. 
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FOR MARCH 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Phillips Brooks...... ererececeses sooeeesE. E. Hale 
Reformatories for Girls.........H. Sidney Everett 
Value of Manual Training......... B. F. McDaniel 
Keindeer in Alaska..........Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
Mass. Indian Association. 

Union in Work. 

Crime, Lunacy and Charity in Massachusetts. 
oot eeceeeeeG. E. Littlefield 
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what his excuses may be, the customer can be 
certain that something is wrong. 
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Announcement and Chat. 

Mme. Eleonora Duse,the great Italian 
tragedienne, whose success in this country 
has been remarkable, will appear in Boston 
before her departure for Kurope at the | 
Globe Theatie, Tuesday evening, April 11; 
Wednesday evening, 12th; Friday evening, | 
14th, and Saturday matinée, 15th. This | 
will no doubt be one of the fashionable | 
theatrical events of the 
Duse’s time willtake up part of the seeond 
week's special engagement of Manager 
John Stetson’s ‘Crust of Society’ Company, 
which comes back to town on Easter Mon- 
day, April’. Mr. Stetson had booked at- 
tractions for all the time at his theatre this 
season, but when he saw the scores of let- 
ters from Boston’s best people begaing the 





Rosenfeld Brothers to book ‘La Duse’ in| 


Boston he determined to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Boston public, and so sacri 
ficed part of his own company’s time atthe 
Globe Theatre. 


The fifth month of Hoyt's ‘A Temperance 


Town’ was ushered in at the Park Theatre | 


last Monday night, the performance belog 
the 114th; and Monday next, the 18th week 
of this ever popular picce, will flow in with 
the same tide that ithas for the past five 
months. It Is wonderful what drawing 
powers this play has on the theatre-going 
public of Boston and vicinity, and from 
present indications the outlook for the next 
75 performances is very promising, The 
merry satire even now has bestowed upon 
it as much favor as during the earlier part 
of the engagement. 


The testimonial to Phil. A. Shea, the 
very ,popular treasurer of the Tremont 
Theatre is announced to take place on Sun- 
day evening, April 23, when apleasaut op- 
portunity will be afforded his host of 
friends to show their liking for him ina 
practical way. 


‘The Isle of Champagne,’ comical, chic, 
and cheery, comes to the Columbia Thea- 
tre next week to renew old triumphs. 


Minna Gale-Haynes closes her engage- 
ment at the Tremont with the two per- 
formances today—this afternoon of ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,’ so excellently dove last 


Thursday mght, and this evening of the| 


romantic drama, ‘Ingomar,’ which will be 
finely cast and excellently mounted. 


The past week, which is generally re- 
garded as atrying one in theatrical cir- 
cles, has proved the exception in the case 
of ‘Shore-Acres,’ at the Museum. At 
every performance the house has been 
crowded and the expressions of delight 
were as loud and unanimous as ever. The 
steady success of the play has not been 
interrupted, but the popularity which 
greeted the piece on the opening night has 
increased rather than diminished. The 
50th performance of ‘Shore-Acres’ will 
take place on Tuesday evening next, 
April4. There will bea special matinée 
on Thursday afternoon, Fast Day, April 6. 


‘Yon Yonson’ comes to the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre as the attraction for the 
Easter holidays, beginning April 3, and 
this realistic picture of life in the lumber 
regions of the great North West will un- 
doubtedly be as interesting as it was in its 
original Boston production. Mr. Gus 
Heege, the author of the play, has found 
in the title part an opportunity to bring to 
the American stage an entirely new creation 
in the line of character acting, and the | 


picture he gives of the Swedish lumbe r- | 


man, through whose efforts so much that 
is noble and daring is accomplished, has 
won the highest praise all through the! 
western country where the faithful repro- | 
duction of the character is peculiarly ap- 
preciated. The company producing ‘Yon 
Yonson’ includes Miss Hall, who plays the 
part of the heroine, and Merri Osbonrne, a 
bright little soubrette actress, who has be- 
come very popular with the patrons of the 
company on the western circuit. 


The sale of seats for the opening week 
of Mr. Edw. 8S. Willard’s engagement at 
the Tremont will begin Monday morning 
next. His first offering will be, on Mon- 


day, April 10, a play entirely new to this, 


city. 


‘Blue Jeans,’ whose mirth and 
and quaint humanity seem indeed ‘never 
to wear out,’ comes to the Hollis St. Thea- 
tre on Monday fora brief stay. 


The Lillian Russell Opera Co., in the 
brilliant -opera comique, ‘The Mounte- 
banks,’ opens an engagement at the Boston 
Theatreon Monday. 


| limited engagement 


season. Mme. | 


_ You: See 


humor | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘The Crust of Society,’ the great social 
surprise, a play which Manager Stets -n 
first produced at his Globe Theatre, Boston, 
some months ago, willreturn to the Globe 
Easter Monday, April 3, for a special 
Of the excellence of 
the presentation of the play it isscarc ely | 
neces-ary to speak. Its success has been | 
heralded in every paper from East to West, | 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Inasmuch as it has been decreed by the | 
Governor of this Commonwealth that 
Thursday, April 6, shall be observed as 
Fast Day, it has been decreed by the Man- 
agers of the Park Theatre that there 
shall be a special matinée performance of | 


| Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ on that day. 





Although originated in 1810, by an Old 
Family Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment could not have survived for 
overeighty years except for the FACT 
that it possesses extraordinary merit. 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
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nopYN 
Leiter 


ia S thing, pre ing, penetrati ing. Ome 


used always 








wanted ; a alers say “Can't sell any other kind 
Stops Pain, ¢ — 4, Inflammation in Body or Limb. 
Cures Summer Complaints, Colic and Cholera Mortus 
| io M th Should have JoHNSON's 
| very 0 er ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Coughs, Coids, Bronchitix, Catarrh, Rhe 
matixm, Soreness, Lame Rack r J ts or Strair 
Pamphlet free Sold ever ere Pr , mer 
Six ton, Mass 


FOR 
EASTER. 


THE RUGBY 
SCHOOL SUITS, 


Ages 4 to 16 Vears, 


Price $5.00. 


Made from soft Scotch All- 
|Wool Fabrics, in all the new 
colorings. 

Cut double-breasted, each 
garment seamed throughout 
with Linen, double stitched and 
taped, with re-enforced seat 
and knees, making the strong- 
est and most desirable Boys’ 
‘Suit ever offered to the public. 
| Every suit warranted, and a 
‘new one given in exchange for 
one that rips. Cloth for repair- 


ing with every suit. Extra 
trousers, $1.50. 


BLACK DRESS SUITS 


(FOR CONFIRMATION), 


$5.00 TO $20.00. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING CO. 


395 Washington St. 
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WESTERN MORTGAGES AND AON 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sola. 
More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Fac, ; 
and individual cliente. «ar Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safer, 4 te . 
Charges reasonable. Send for Circulars and references. ePonsiine 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST 9 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Buildin 


APRIL ATLANTIC 


Has a noteworthy paper on 


Phillips Brooks 


By Prof. A. V. G. ALLEN. 


The Second part of 


€, 178 Devonshire s;, Boston. 4 
Sas 


AMUSEMENTs. 


HANDEL AND HAypy 


BOSTON Musi HALI 
GOOD FRIDAY, March 31,4, ; 


PASSION MUSIC--BAcy, 


MISS GERTRUDE FRAN} 
MKS. CARL ALVES 

MR. WILLIAS 

MR. MY} 


| 





My College Days 


By Rev. E. E. HAs. 


Also the conclusion of Mrs. Cather- 


wood’s Old Kaskaskia; a paper. on 


Architecture among the Poets, 
VAN BRUNT; 
Question, by President ANDREWS; with 


Stories, Essays and Reviews. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Beston. 


Jackson &Co's 
EASTER 
OPENING. 


Full lines of our own 
PINE HATS are now ready. 


~DUNLAP’S 
Easter Style. 


Sole ERR eile 


ACKSUN & CO, 


No, 126 Tremont St. 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


PRATT BUILDING, 
50 Bromfield Street, Room 13. 


INSURANCE, 


Real Estate Investments, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Building 
Designers. 


T PATTERNS | 


In order to introduce 
“The Modern Queen” 
a large 16 page 64 col- 
umn illustrated magazine, (one of the best pub- 
lished), into many thousand new homes at once, 
we make the following unparalleled offer: We will 
send it one year on trial for only 25 cents, and 
give as premium an elegant Stamping Outfit con- 
taining 72 full size, beautiful and artistic patterns. 
First copy of the paper and Stamping Outfit sent 
4) of return mail. This is the best genuine offer 
the 19th Century, so improve the opportunity 
while you have a chance 
| yaile y Queen Co., 1123 Center St., New Haven, Ct. 













by HENRY | 


Money as an International | 


MRK. H.G. TUCK 
THE GREAT CHORUS of 
aa ARGE CHOIR «o} 
C MPLETEH on: 
MR et AHN, Cond 


he SOK IL Ty 
ROYs 
HESTRA 


Spril2 at? 36 


SAMSON--HANDEL, 


MRS. LILLIAN NORDICA 
MISS LOUISE } \ 

MR. WILLIAM 

MK. PLUS 

Mi 

Sale of seats for thes« 


March 25. $2, $1.50, $1 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


MR. JOHN STETSON. 


| 
| 
| EASTER SUNDAY 


MONDAY, APRIL 3 


Mr. JOHN STETSON'S Company 
Players in 


THE CRUST OF SOUIET, 


SPECIAL MATINEE FAST pay 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturdays at? 

Week of April 10, MME. ELEANORA pig 
and ‘THE CRUST OF SOCIETY 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE...«.++...> 
F. E. PIPER....--ceeees B :M 


18th Week....... 120 to 12% Performans 


HOYT'S 


a 
TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 


Every Evening at 8. Satur Matinee 8 


ai ham jal Matinee Fast Day. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R M. FIELD, f. 


ITS SEVENTH WEEK! 
@ws0TH PERFORMANC! TrEspas 


**Success Instant and G? 
ting and Enduring. "1 COM) 


MR. JAMES A. HERN! 


SHORE- ACRES. 


ag-FAST DAY SHORE-ACRES MATIS! 
Sale 2 weeka in advance. 
“ You've got me if 


BOWDOIN 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON...-- 


e 


Extra Holiday Matinee / 


YGN YONSON, 


Illustrated by Gus Heege. 
and Litt and Davis’ Super” 
Evenings at 8. Mats. W< 


— 10. 


Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach 
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co. Me BLAGK SUITINGS. 

Mass dig ore prepared to present to| 
 eystomers an uncommonly 
at yf made-up 


fine array \ 


Atramental 
Black 


\ndressed Worsteds, 


‘OCTE Ty 
® I 


RA 


heviots and Serges, 


3 vhsi we have made into garments 
i own workrooms from goods | 
anufactured =by representative 







Foreign mills, notably Brooks, | 
clay, the Fox celebrated fabrics, 
and the Hockanum, Springville, 
syxon, Hawthorn and other domes- 


he 







tic makes. 
any These Garments combine in their 
siyles, trimmings, newness of 
) shape, finish and workmanship in 
; Coats, Vests and Trousers most | 
DAY refined representations of the Sar- 
anal jorial art, attractive at once to 
both business and professional 
gentlemen 
: Single and Double-Breasted Sacks, 
Ulira Fashionable Cutaways, 
manees 


$15, $20, $25, 
CHILDREN’S AND YOUTH’S 


E Department. 
BLACK SUITINGS. 
eat Creedmoor Suits, Jacket and Short 


Trousers, 4 to 14 years, 


: 96, $8, $10, 





ospat Kaickerbockers, Coat, Vest 


Short Trousers, 9 to 16 years, 


$10, $12, $15, 


Watee Suits, Coat, Vest and Long 
Trousers, 14 to 18 years, 


$12, $15, $18. 


_ BASHUMAN 
&CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 


Funan 


BOSTON.) 
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ling, too, for the unlimited stimulus to! 
travel given by the excursion system 





At the World’s Fair. 





The average daily attendance at the Cen- 
| tennial was 62,233; the largest attendance 
was 274,919; the smallest 12,720. The 
daily average at Paris was 130,000; the 
jlargest single day’s admissions, 400,000. 
| While the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the Columbian Exposition 
differ materially from those of either the 
Centennian or Paris exhibition, writes 
Director-General Davis in the North Amer- 


jican Review, the divergence is not enough 


to affect a very clear conclusion from the 
figares given. 

The unavoidable inference drawn from 
every international fair is this: The atten- 
dance is very largely drawn from the pop- 
ulation within a limited radius from the 
site of the exposition. Thus, for instance, 
the statistics of the Paris exbibition show 
that ou days when the attendance averaged 
250,000, at least 190 000 came from 
and its environs. Allowing for the differ- 
ence in national habits which makes the 


American regard a trip from San Francisco | 


| to Chicago with greater readiness than the 
Frenchman does a journey to Berlin; 


planned by the railroads of this country 


for the coming event—taking every possi- 


ble factor into account, it seems hardly | 
possible that more than an average of two 
hundred thousand non-residents will be in 
Chicago during the Exposition. 


Assuming, then, that two hundred thous- | 


allow- | 


BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


1 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton Sq. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


JUST OPEN. 


New Baskets 


In the Basement 


Cutter’s Silk, 7c. 


Paris | 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


| 
| { and 3 Tremont St., 
Cor. Pemberton Sq. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


| 
| 


JUST RECEIVED ANOTHER 


and will be the largest average of strangers | 


needing food and lodging in the city, 
| one familiar with the situation would hesi- 


| tate to declare that the ordinary rule of | 


| supply and demand will prevail throughout 





fre Rebellion, with 


| 


and | 


report, 





| 
| 


the six months and that the price of living 
will be as reasonable as could be expected. 


Our Army of Pensioners. 


We still have on the rolls twenty widows 
and two daughters of Revolution, the last 
two survivors of that war having died in 
186, aged, respectively, 105 and 109, writes 
Col. W. C. Church in the North American 
Review. There are 165 survivors and 6 657 
widows of the war of 1812, and 15,215 sur- 
vivors and 7,282 widows of the Mexican 
beige This leaves 687,862 survivors and 

58.893 dependent relatives of the War of 
426,398 claimants for 
pensions for this and ea:lier wars on the 
list for consideration at the date of the last 
October 12, 1892, besides 361.663 
claimants for increase of pensions. 

In the five States of Washington, Oregon, 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas there are 
now nearly three times as many pensioners 
as there were soldiers furnished by these 
States to the War, viz.: 72,960 pensioners 
to 26,286 soldiers. This is due, of course, 
to the movement of population to the 
West, but it is a striking illustration of the 
extent of our pensioa roll. There are 
38,330 pensioners in tbe ten States that 
formed the Southern Confederacy, and 
108,436 inthe six States that held to a 
divided allegiance, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware—in all 146,766 in the old slave 
States. The banner State on the pension 
record, Oblo, has 93,386 pensioners. Pennsy|l- 
varia has 85.370, New York following with 
77,920, Indiana with 65,120, Lilinois with 
63 280, Michigan with 42,258, and Wiscon- 
sin with 26,382. 


The annual payment to pensioners, ex- 


amounted last 
and it will prob 


cluding arrears of pension, 
year to $116,817,867.24, 
ably soon reach a round one hundred and | 
fifty millions. Including arrears, it will | 
probably exceed for atime an average of | 
two hundred millions annually. 


no | 








HR Tavern, 
Ur WHISKIES | 
Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 


a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








MAS SACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIN, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Room 9. 
Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mail 





of today, 
Bath. 
copying 
which in 
soggy cloths, 
proper d 
no care. rice, $3.00 each. 
Therp, & Martin M’f’g Co., 
4 Milk Street. 


letrers in the letter boo 
sures perfect copies. N 
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‘Bath, 


the Capillary y Cloth | 
The only device used in 


but always at the 
ree of moisture ; requires 


1000 
Cloth Bound Books, 


2 for 25c. Worth 


50c. 





1 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton Sq: 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


ALL NEW DESIGNS. 
Lowest Prices. 


4 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton Sq. 


ONLY oy OF BUSINESS. 
| 


EASTER : VEILING, 


| Our Own aaa Just Open. 


CUTTER’S SILK, 
| 7. 





WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


4 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton 8q- 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


EASTER 
SKIRTS. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
Cutters Silk, 7c. 


k | 


0} 


each. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


Baby Garrlages 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 
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WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


i and 3 Tremont St,, 





Cor. Pemberton Sq. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


EASTER 


FANS. 


CUTTER’ S SILK, Tc. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


1 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton Sq. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


Easter Gloves 


JUST OPEN. 
Cutter’s Silk, 7c. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


1 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton Sq. 





ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


EASTER HANDKEFS. 
256. 


Swiss Embroidered. 
CUTTER’S SILK, 7c. 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
(which may be required inan emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equl- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over, 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


BOSTON IN FLAMES 


Insure your Books and Papers by pro- 
curing a First-Class Fireproof Safe. 


THE DAMON SAFES 


Preserve their contents in all the large 
The best is none too good. 











fires. 


The Damon Safes protect more capital than the 
Safes of any other manufacturer in the world. 


The Damon Safe and ‘ron Works Co., 


108 and 110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


ANEW BONNET 


Made from an old one at HODGES’ BLEACH- 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring your old 
Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair 





Bonnets Spring Styles now ready. 
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Just!Received by Sailing Vessel from San Francisco, 


3000 DOZEN 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


Labels Slightly Stained. 
SOLD AT A BARGAIN! 


STANDARD FRUITS. 


Apricots Can. Doz. 

14c. $1.65 
Crawford Peaches 

15c. $1.75 
Lemon Cling “ 

17e. #2.00 
White Heath “ 

17c. #2.00 
White Cherries 

25c. 2.75 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS & GROCERS, 


Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf. 





EXTRA FRUITS. 


CAN: DOzZ. 
Lemon Cling Peaches--%.30 %3.40 
White Heath Peaches. .30 3.40 
Crawford Peaches-----. .25 2.90 
White Cherries-------- 30 3.50 
Black Cherries-------- 25 2.75 
Bartlett Pears--------. 20 3.25 
Apricots ns Sab oes 0 0000 a 25 2.75 
Damson Plums-------- 25 2.75 
Golden Drop Plums:--- .25 2.75 
Green Gage Plums.--- .25 2.75 
Egg Plums------------ 25 2.75 
Muscat Grapes-------- .25 2.75 
Nectarines------------ » (25 2.75 


S. S. PIERCE & CO.. 


IMPORTERS & GROCERS, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf. 











HOW AN OLD TALE CAME TRUE. 


BY WILLIAM CAIRNS. 


A heavy gale was blowing from the 
South-west when, on a gloomy autumn 
afternoon at the commencement of the 
present century, a man and a woman stood 
together where two roads crossed at a spot 
overlooking the fishing village of Pencalis. 
The girl—for she could hardly have been 
more than eighteen—was dressed in a thick 
cloak and hood, and carried a small bundle, 
while the man held the bridle of a large 
brown horse that stood pawing the ground 
beside him. 

“You are playing a true game with me?” 
he said, as he fixed a keen look apon his 
companion. 

‘‘As I hope to be saved, I am,” she pro- 
tested. 

The young fellow laughed. 

“Never mind about that, Miss Patty. 
The least said on that point, perhaps, the 
better. Butif youserve me in this, ['ll 
make it worth while to run the risk.” 

“The risk! Surely, sir, there’s no harm 
in helping my young lady to a good hus- 
band?” 

“Oh, yes!” he said carelessly, ‘I'll make 
her a good husband. I’m not a bad fellow, 
eh, Patty? A bit wild, perhaps, but not 
more than a young fellow of my station 
should be.” 

‘‘Not a bit, I’m sure, sir; andI don’t see 
why Miss Hilda should object to you.” 

“Tt isn’t the girl herself. I’m certain of 
that, in spite of her prudish airs. It’s the 
father. I'm not so blind but [ can see that,” 
he continued, with a self-satisfled nod, 
“but when we're once married, it will all 
come right; and marry her I will. When 

once I set my mind on a thing, you might 
as well try to roll the camel yonder up the 
beach as to turn me fromit.” As he spoke 
he pointed to a large rock, one of a group 
now almost hidden by the water that 
foamed round them. ‘Yes, when my 
mind’s set on a thing, I’ve got to have it; 
and it’s set on having Hilda Rivers for my 
wife.” 

““Well, sir, I’ve done my best for you.” 

**You shan’t lose by it, Patty; and.here 
are five guineas, in earnest of what’s to 
follow.” 

“You see, Mr. Tregarnon,” Patty went 
on, “the doctor’s an early man. He'll 
often be abed soon after dark, but some- 


= 


times Miss|Hilda will sit up reading for 
hours. Now,{if you see a light in the dark, 
you may he sure tis she. I’ve undone the 
door at the foot of the/turret, and as it’s 
always supposed to be fast, and never 
used, no ever goes near it. But I wouldn’t 
have done it, sir, except that you’ve pro- 
mised to make Miss Hilda a good hus- 
band.” 

‘Never fear for that. How long shall 
you be away visiting your old mother. ?” 
‘‘A week, sir.” 

‘‘Then you'll maybe hear of something 
when you get back. And now,” he added, 
as he mounted his horse, ‘I’m for Pengar- 
ten. I'll get the two Venners over from 
there and keep them snug at my place till 
the job’s done. I may not be back in time 
to do anything to-night, but I’ll have a look 
at the window, all the same, andif I do see 
the light in it, why, the later it is, the less 
chance of waking anyone. Then if Powis 
won't do the business off-hand, I’ll have the 
brandy-drinking old thief bundled out of 
his living. So put you best foot forward, 
Sultan, for I reckon”—looking up at the 
sky—‘‘we've a rough journey before us. 
Good-bye t’ye, Patty.” 

Pencalis stood upon a dangerous and un- 
frequented part of the Cornish coast, its 
few cottages being huddled together upon 
the verge of the bare, rocky shore. Apart 
from these dwellings, and somewhat more 
inland, was a good-sized house, which had 
formerly been the residence of the Tre- 
garnons, the only family of any standing 
in the neighborhood. The father of its 
present representative had, however, built 
himself another house at a spot more to 
his liking, about a mile distant, and Mount 
Kerris had been empty for some years. In 
an ordinary way, it might have fallen to 
pieces from neglect before anyone could 
have been found to inhabit so desolate a 
place, but it happened that one Dr. Rivers, 
a good-hearted but eccentric man, haviog, 
while still in the prime of life, received a 
heavy blow in the loss of his wife, decided 
to retire fora time from the world, and 
seek some some spot where he could in- 
du'ge his sorrow in private. His only sur- 
viving child, Hilda, was then nineteen. At 
the time of our etory she was a beautiful 
girl of twenty, tall and graceful, with fair 
hair and dark grey eyes, which were usu- 
ally rather pensive, the result, possibly, of 
the lonely life she had been leading for the 





past year. She, like her father, soon won 


the regard of their poorer neighbors, so 
that there were none, even among the mest 
rugged, who would have thought of 
affronting her. 

The one person whose presence made her 
uneasy, and whom she strove to avoid, 
was young Squire Tregarnon, whose an- 
cestors, as already stated, had lived at 
Mount Kerris for generations, and whose 
tenant Dr. Rivers was. He had showna 
disposition to be very friendly to the new- 
comers, but his conversation and manners 
were not such as to favourably impress a 
gentleman of refined ideas and studious 
habits. He received very slight encour- 
agement to continue his visits, his evident 
admiration for Hilda being an additional 
reason forthis. Vainof his superiority 
to those among whom he had always lived, 
ignorant and inexperienced, his tastes 
were on apar with his want of education 
and knowledge of good society; for his 
principal associates were the most idle and 
dissolute young men of the village, who, 
proud of his friendship, flattered and 
encouraged his vices. Before Hilda had 
been three months in the neighbourhood 
he proposed for her, and upon his rejec- 
tion left the house in displeasure, though 
convinced that Dr. Rivers would repent 
having declined so advantageous an offer. 
Still, as time went or, he could obtain no 
other answer, and his determination to 
possess Hilda increased with her coldness. 


The carrier who had taken up Miss 
River’s maid had scarcely passed a turn of 
the road which took him out of sight of 
the village, when almost the whole popula- 
tion of Pencalis, roused by the sound of a 
signal gun from the sea, crowded together 
upon the beach. 

‘There goes another gun,” said an old 
fisherman. ‘She'll heave in sight pres- 
ently.” 

‘There she fis!” cried a dozen eager 
voices a moment after, as a distressed ship 
came in view round the point of land. 

‘*She’s trying hard to keep out,” said the 
first speaker, ‘‘but the gale has pretty nigh 
tore the sticks out of her already.” 

‘‘Can nothing be done, Aaron Polwrath?” 


joined the group with a fair girl on his 
arm. 

‘‘Not afore what’s going to happen comes 
to pass, I’m afeard, sir,” wasthe reply; 
and the girl, with an exclamation of terror, 
raised her arm, and pointing towards the 
ship, cried— 

“Oh, father! look! she is going straight 
for the camel!” 

The words were hardly spoken when the 
ship, now close on the rocks, seemed al- 
most buried in the enormous wave that in 
another instant hurried it to destruction. 
There was a wild cry, a momentary vision 
of bursting timbers, a crash that was 
heard amid the noises of the storm, and 
then the wave swept over its prey and 
broke upon the shore like thunder. Those 
who were in advance bore back as it ran 
up the beach, forcing its way among the 
rocks and boulders that stood above high- 
water mark, swirling and foaming round 
them, and drawing the rattling shingle 
after itas it receded. Round one of the 
two boats stood a dozen men, their strong 
hands grasping gunwale and _ tholepin, 
their bodies bent forward. As they dragged 
itdown after the retreating wave, old 
Aaron Polwrath shouted, ‘‘Take care of 
the wreckage, boys!” The wreckage! 
Was there nothing left but scattered, 
drifting fragments? Yes, here and there a 
human form rose for an instant, and then 
sank again into thetrough of the sea, in 
more than one instance to appear no more. 
Soon the second boat was launched, and 
in about an hour both returned; the first 
bringing a passenger and two seamen, the 
next three seamen and another passenger. 
The bodies of the captain and the second 
mate were found upon the beach when the 
tideebbed, and on the following day two 
fresh mounds in the old churchyard marked 
where they lay. For the rest, they were 
borne to where they had no need of earth 
to cover them. 

One of the passengers was a dark, well- 
featured man of thirty or thereabout, and, 
so far ascould be judged of one newly 
rescued from a drifting spar, of an agree- 
able, straightforward bearing. The other 
was about the same age, or perhaps a year 
or so youuger, and from their manner of 
greeting each other it was evident they 
were friends as well as fellow-travellers. 
At such & moment ceremony would have 
been out of place, and when Dr. Rivers 
invited them to pass the night at his house, 
his offers of hospitality were accepted as 
frankly as they were tendered. 

From the conversation which took place 
while he was doing the honours of his 
simple board, the doctor learned that the 
ill-fated ship was the Vasco de Gama, from 
Cadiz to London; that having been abroad 
for some time, his visitors had taken their 
homeward passage in her. 

‘‘And that should remind me,” said the 
elder, ‘‘that the names of those who are so 
much indebted to your kindness are as yet 
unknown to you. Allow me first to intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. George Lane; next 
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Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 | C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


pand Baritone 





| Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Bass. 


Importers and Grocers, 





LIABILITIES. ....0..0.0005- 20,697 ,2331.67 Pu: | 
$2,325,765.04 | 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | 
issued atthe old life rate premium. ’ . | 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
OBESITY BELTS, | 


policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the ( TRUSSES, 
Sah surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to Perfect 
{ ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 








HOLLIS & WISE, 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE, 


35 Ki! by St., Cor. Exchange PI. 


J. EDWARD HOLLIS. CHAS. H, WISE. 
BOSTON. 


f' Home Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Citizens’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 

(GENERAL AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS.) 


Phoenix Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Union Assurance Society, 
vk LONDON, ENG, 


Atlas Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


National Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


HOLLIS & WISE, 


AGENTS, 
35 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
TELEPH ONE 123 
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i Saves $60 a year— t 
Thave an elegant timeg 
¥ doing it—never felt half 
a ° 7 
¢so well before—can do¢ 
, e “ 
Z ten hours’ work in seven 
$—salary was raised yes-} 
° 
¢ terday—employers like} 
- 4 
t men of health. t 
¥ Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free ¥ 
¥F at Columbia agencies, by mail for two two- ¥ 
¥ cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New ¥ 
I York, Chicago - 
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LADIES 


wishing to have their Hats made into the Spring 
Styles can de so by bringing them to STOREK’S 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY. 478 Washington Street, 
nearly opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
#23 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 7 Visteon St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
te Are ‘TRADE MARK. 





AP) 
———_ —— “= 
RAYMOND’S 
‘VACATION 
E 
ALL TRAVELING E cen SION, 


Parties will leawe Boston as 


Maguificent Sight-s-. ing reom fer 
r 


BEYOND THE Roc 


No.1. April 24. 82 Daye 


Colorado, New Mexico, (; Pay throag, 

Northwest, Alaska, Montana the Y, Me Pacig 

National Park. CLOW sing, 
No. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ Trip , 

as No. |, but omitting Alaska Py the sam, 


No. 3, April 24. 69 Day, - 
New Mexico, Arizona, Califor! xe . 
and Colorado. _ 

The Yosemite Valley may be vis 
tion with either of these ex, 

No.4, May 24. 52 Da 
Continent and to Alaska, o : 
dian Pacific Railroad, and homeward t,, 
Yellowstone National Park ts 

Each of these tours inclu Aw 
Columbian Exposition. = 

The parties will travel in Meenin 
ial Vestibuled Trains, with 1 loan Spee. 
and all other first-class appoint so. 


¥*’ Trip across « 


The World’s Fair Columbia 


tion: Special Pullman Vest ! trate 
Dining Cars will leave Bost Leen Ae 
during the summer. A week 9 Been 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, site the p A 
Grounds, will be included in the thekers 


a@@ Send for descriptive ent , 
particular tour desired. . 


RAYMOND & WHITCOM BR, 
2906 Washington St., (Opposite %& hool & ) 
BOSTON, MASs. 


$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE: 


THE RAGES OF MAN 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER: 
The most fascinating game invented, Ever 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
132 Other Prizee. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME, 


THE KARNAC COMPAN,, 


130 STATE S8T., BOSTON, MAM 


New French Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAYWARD PLACE. 


Table d’hote served from 11.30 A. M.toSP.M 
and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. M., 75c., with half bow 
table claret; 60c. without wine. 


«e 


c 


Restaurant a la carte al! day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, Proprietor. 
Formerly with H. Marliave 





Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye + Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


This remedy contains Strict!y Pure Bar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey. Hock Candy and 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and its Toning Up Properties are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in* 
halfcup of water just before retiring * 
night as been found to work like ® 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 


Statute. | 
Pamphlets, rates and values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


Fitting | "aw oe 


DR. PHELPS, | 


ly persons and ensures a healthful and 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. | 7 issn enero connuteraion 


the foregoing facts, based on « large = 
erience of the use of the Great Freac 
emedy, should induce atria! of this sim- 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. | 


TIDE) 


Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 

i 

French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- | 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris France, and Union Park St., | 
tris sity.) | 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. | 





IT 
WILL 


CURE 
YOU, 


One nay a yen gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinds 
Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 





| or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
) Co., Bath, N. H. 


ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthless pre parations 
on the market, made from g!ucose — 
the poorest quality of spirits. We — 
caution the public to see that they gett 4 
Genuine French Cordial. Take ne — 
brand. If your druggist does not have 
and will not get it, send to me direct. se 
Price : Quarts, $1; pints, G0c. per bottie: 
For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAS, 
fole New England Agent, 





LYNN MASS 








THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than anv First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 











&@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
aa-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
az Under the United States Hotel. 
47-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Previdence Depot. 
4@7°182 Boylston &t., op. Public Garden. 
47°45 Green & 56 Msin St., Charlestown, 





A Crawford Shoe Sit 


Is the only place in ihe world 
where you can buy a pair of ihe 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 
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